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$5.00 a Year 


AMERICAN “ASSOCIATION ‘FOR COMMUNI 
wood Street, Secretary, 1105 Starks Building, ‘Louisville, Ky. 
information, and advises on establishment and development of community 
councils, councils of social agencies, and financial and social federations. 
Hxchanges material and information anon its, members, Trains execu-. 
‘for. community organization. WA 


THE MERIOAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— |. 


Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Ruth V. Emerson sec’y.; 
tional Headquarters, American Red Cross; Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of social; work in hospitals and dispen- 
anaual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. An- 


; 181 BE. 28rd St., New York: For public employment offices; | 


industrial: safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health insurance; 
ne aay: S rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMERI- 
OAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION ‘OF INFANT MORTAL- 
EYY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal 
‘nursing; infant welfare consultations; care ‘of children of pre-school age 
and, school age, 


AM RICAN CITy ‘BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strengthen- 
‘ing Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and commercial 
organizations; and for training men in the profession of community 
leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Building, New York. 


Madison Street, Chicago, 


nyon L... Butterfleld, 
eensboro, N. C., Field 
Emphasizes the 


Organized for bet- 
and community. Pub- 
‘al St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMER [CAN PRISON PERN SAS congress of American 
logists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains all- 
round information. bureau on all questions of delinquency and 
‘Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country available 

f charge through central office. Annual proceedings published. 
‘congress, Jatksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Membership, includ- 
roceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, Gen. Secy., 136 BH. 


} PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—Wm. D. 
pres.; C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia, Leaflets 
Review, Rees 80c, a year, Membership (entitles to 


RICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank J. 
geborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
oncerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 

ree on request, Annual membership dues, $5. 


\MERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th St., 


Furnishes | 


For the conservation of the family, the repression of prosti- — 


be reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 

. |Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 

noua membership dues, $2.00... Memberships include quarterly maga- 
ine onthly bulletin. | William F. Snow, M.D.,. gen. dir; 


Dr, L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Director. 
‘ouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage | 


tematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
iy 


t children in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
t ‘Pamphlets for teachers and public health workers, and health — 
ature for | children; to advise in organization of. local ‘child healta 


‘Community Service (Incorporated) helps in organizing the 

‘bd planning the programme and raising the funds, and will, if 

» Serve in an advisory capacity, the community itself, through the 

ty committee representative of community. interests, determines 

_ assumes .complete control of the local) work. 
Braucher, sec'y. 


TGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
} Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec, sec’y. 

public ervice for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary in- 
and eugenic possibilities. Literature free : 


COUNCIL, OF THE CHURCHES OF OHRIST IN AMERICA— 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 


‘onstiiuted by 31 Protestant denominations. 
j 05 HB. 22nd St., New York. 
y on the Church and Social Service; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
é FE. Ernest OUBsO Rs research sec’y.; Miss Inez 
Savert, -ass't. research sec’y. 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill; 
tkinson, sec’y. 
ission on Church and Country Life; Rev. Edmund de 8. Brinhen! 
4 ‘Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 
Commission. on Relations with France and Belgium, uniting American 
agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the Protestant 
'France and Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 


Rev. 


gers, treas.; W. Hy Scoville, sec’y.; Rarnten:. Va. Trains Indian 
‘outh. Neither a State nor a Government school. Free dillus- 


GRA) ‘AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)— 
rs, 146 Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, chm. 
ris at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. International sys- 
feguarding. Conducts National Americanization programme. 


Joseph Lee, 


Henry A. ; 


? ew York. Maintains ree indu Ne 

B Miaesen and Gnpiepeat. bureau; qlee artificial imbs and AD- 

ces; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives ad 

‘on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and coopers 

with other social aReneie ae reat to Bue the Cieauices man “back 
the PRSEOU. iid 2 


_ INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry w. Latdler Sec: 
tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. -Object—to promote an intellig: 
interest in Socialism among college men and women. Annual memb 
ship, $3, $5, and $25; includes: mouthly, “The Socialist Bich abi te Paes 
‘Tates tor students, : eit é 


“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT Or COLOR 
PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting sec’y., 
.Fifth Ave,, New York. To secure to colored Americans the commog|| 
“rights of ‘American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. L 
BORE $1 upward. 


Membership $0,000, with 314 bestest 


"NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES—R 
| Taggart, pres.; Mrs, Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgtl V. Johnson, sec’ y. t 
25 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non-commercial social agenci 

which protect and assist travelers, especially, women and girls. N 
sectarian, ; eoeih ad : 

M i ce 

NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASS 
_ CIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York, To advance physical, soci: 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student, ei 
town and country centers; physical. and social education; camps; Tei 
rooms, room registries, boarding” houses, lunchrooms and cafeteria 
educational classes; employment; Bible tad secretarial bicacamiis! schoo 0 
foreign and overseas work. 


Yah 
(EA 


‘NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTER—owen R. Lovedese Bec’y.; I 
'H, 22d St., New York, 86 State branches. Industrial and agricultural 
vestigations; legislation; studies of administration; education; del 
quency; health; recreation children's codes, Publishes Renee aain " 

_ American Child. a _ Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC,—Chas. F. “Powltsor 
gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave,, New York. Originates and publishes exhib! 
material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting i 
health, wel! being and education of children. Cooperates with educato: 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, cl 
/or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc: 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. Wait 
B. James, .pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi 

Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr, V. V. Anderson; Cliff 

Ww. Beers, sec’y.; 60 Union Square, New York City, Pamphlets. on ment 
hygiene, ‘nervous and mental disorders, feeblemindedness, _ epilep 

dnebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, | payoniatsta ‘soci 
‘service, backward children, surveys, ptatey societies. ‘ Meret drelene 
Gankerty, $2. a year, V ; 


\ NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNES 
' Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, field sec’y, 
Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 HB. 22nd St., New York. Objects 
To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish lite 
ture of ma VOT eat re eenite free, quantities at cost. ine New oe 
State poreraece: i 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert oe Wood: 
Bec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of compara 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the hig! 
and more democratic onganization: a neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T Bhenw! 
New York;| W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 315. Plymouth Court, Chic 
_ General organization | to discuss principles of humanitarian effort. and) 
crease efficiency of agencies, Publishes proceedings annual meeting 
monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. .Information bureau, 


Membership,) $: 
48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. ie Diieees 
chairmen: | 


Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, k : 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P, Falconer, Philadelphia 
‘Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore, _ 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R.. F. Beasley, Raleigh... 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba, P. abut ie} 
| cago. : 


“The Local Community—Howard S. ‘Braucher, New York, 

Mental Hygiene—Dr, Thomas W. Salmon, New York. 

Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis, 

Uniting ot Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Seti a Chicage 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’ 
130. BH. 59th St. New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educatio: 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward com 

self-support. Monthly ‘publication, phe The Club Worker,’ $e Bo ay ghee 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC | HEALTH "-NURSIN 
Ella Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave,, New York 
Objects: To stimulate ‘the: extension of public health ‘nursing: to devel 
standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of informa: 
Official organ, the ‘‘ Public Health Nurse,’” SubBCm Ey On included in mem- 
bership.” Dues $2.00 and Beware. F 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. ‘maith Shatto 

IN BP.,! 130 BE. 22a St.. New York. A cooperative guild of social worke 
organized to supply social organizations with trained personnel (no fees 
and to work Sone ROHAN, qEeOUeH members for whee standa: 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. Chal 
| J. Hatfield, M. D., Managing Director. Information about or, raniza jor 
education, institutions, nursing nro ufone and other Phases of tu LO 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health Crusade, ~ ublish 
“ Journal of the Outdoor, Mavton ns American Review on Ys) berculosi at 
fu Monthly Bulletin.” A y 


rvice among Negroes. 
Jones, exec. sec'y,; 127 EB. 
tablish pe: 
out commun y 


roblems, Trains Negro social 


LEAGUE—Mrs, 
102), Chicago, Th. 


Raymond 


ASSOCIATION or ‘AMERICA—H. 

raucher, sec’y : .; New York City. Playground, neigh- 

od and community center activities and administration. Special at- 
tse soeeeipel Fecreat n prebions: 


A8%G J. 


soci 


the Improvement of Living Condi- 


2d St... New York. Departments: 
Education.. Statistics, : 
bits, Industrial Studies, Library, 
blications of the Russell Sage Foun- 


n ( -Glen ‘ 
rity ‘Organization, Child- -Helping, 
2 ‘Surveys and. E: 


d Division. “The 


asthe 


important Eeeere of its: work, Catalogue pent Eup OR: request.’’ 


lds, ec’y.; 10. Ww. Sth St., New "York. iGlearing neces for’ information 
sh allot, ses manager darn Sorenty. hhh Picleremaninnien free, 


% he 
th; an wath ‘in race Aasanieent in the Black Belt of the South; 


ay in all oo 
e RELIGIOUS SOCI- 
dea T either. pee 


Recreation,, 


hes sand methods. Muar a ‘of the. race. problem and on the Tus- \ 


L. 


e committees of white and r 


pate 


Stands for | 


ee of the War on Immigration. 


®@a. What had been the yearly rate of migration to Am 
“before. 1914? What had been the highest total in any one year 
How had these new-comers been distributed as to their nati 
origins? As to their “desirability”? What were the crite 
of “desirability ”? 
-'b. What was the effect of the war on the tide of te 
Did ‘all immigration cease?’ What emigration took place i in) 


‘time? What was its motive? 
D2 Quantity of the 1920 Immigration. i 

© a. What is the present rate of admissions to the Unived 
States? What, if any, barriers exist against these admissions 
Are these barriers legal, or provisional? What accounts for th 
present high tide of movement toward America? 

b, What is becoming of these numbers ef new jrnrnipracieed 
‘What areas of the country are absorbing them? \What occup: 


tions are needing them, or receiving paige Are they mostly 
(Sk led or unskilled? Pa oie 


Attitude of congressional leaders. What legistagan is 
Wurapored by. the Immigration Committees of Congress? 
‘what grounds is this legislation based? What fears possess 
members of these committees? Are these fears well founded? 
_ Attitude of the American Federation of Labor. What is 


a Eck and Mecalseshicey 
H ‘Attitude of Independent Labor Unions. The hated 
Clothibe Workers express hostility to any check on European 


aM 
° 


immigration. Why should this organization favor further Jae) 
‘migration? What are the distinctions between this organiz 
‘tion | and the A. F. of L. unions which make such radical differences, 
in immigration policy possible 2 

_d. What is the attitude of ‘employers’ 
associations as to the limitation of immigration ? 
explanation of their position? 


(gE nents at Issue in the Present Situation. 


. What factors of social and economic welfare mae be 
considered i in the discussion of immigration at present? Is unem 
‘ployment | a legitimate item in the argument? Is the fear of rad- 
ical agitators a real element or a “bogey”? Has. American i 
dustry need of further workers? Is literacy a legitimate elem nt 
in the argument? Should all immigrants be able to reac 
write? Why? 

b.. What do you consider legitimate checks upon immigration? 
“What: definite limitations should be put upon immigration fro: 
Europe at present: Should they be national? Racial? Econ 
‘Educational? Personal? 
| References: Bb aan 

Grace Abbott: The Immigrant and the Community. The Cen 
ihe tury, ‘Company. Price $2.00. Postpaid $2.15. ; 
it Sidney L. Gulick; Outlines of a Comprehensive immigrate 
Policy and Program. Published by the National Comm 
Sf Fe Constrcctive Immigration, 105 E. 22 st., New York city 
Aisa _ Philip Davis: Immigration and Americanization. Ginn aC 
"Price $4.00. Postpaid $4.25, ; 
' Annual reports of the Commissioner General of Tmamig tion, — 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. Ne 

- Reports of Inter-racial Council, Woolworth Bldg., 

pe Feat 
" Leiserson, William M.: Immigration and ‘Unemployment. 

e SURVEY, page 388, this issue. Rasa 
, ate SuRvEY, Vol. 44, » PP. 80; 123; 156; 283; Vol. 45, PP. 154 7. 
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“HAPPY NEW ‘YEAR! > 
ee ey It with Survey 


@@(OOKS make the best gifts, they say. But Shen's no gift to compare with The Sur | 
Give it to a friend—and fifty-two times a year it comes knock-knocking at the gal 

of his memory—your gift, your name recalled. Not laid aside in a week or worn out i ir) 
month like other gifts—The Survey and its fresh interpretation of life and labor, | 
health and education, of the things vital to us all, lasts the year rene 


4 


oe: 
not spent our money on expensive Christmas printing, with green-leaved bord#) 


e as they are. We have put it into books. And we have used to the utmost our relatio 

P sh re} low prices on quantities. So we have to offer you a Christmas bargain in bod 
i. include the best of both new and standard volumes in The Survey's subject fields and some recent ; fictig 
ee selected by our Editorial Staff. 


Send $5.00 for The Sucved and Choice of these Boake, 


WHAT THE WORKERS WANT: A Study of British 24. THE GOOD NEIGHBOR IN THE MODERN CIT 


Labor. By Arthur Gleason. By Mary E. Richmond. 4 
DARKWATER. By W. E. B. DuBois, author of Souls 25. SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. By John ‘Dewey an 
ae of Black Folk. Evelyn Dewey. i 
Ks ee ON THE WORKER’S MIND? By Whiting 26. NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD. By Evelyn Dewey. 
Williams. Meikle} 
27. THE LIBERAL COLLEGE. By Alexander Meiklejohi 
THE SCHOOLI : 
B Thomson tte IMMIGRANT. By Frank’. 28 THE PASSING OF THE OLD ORDER IN EUROEEE 
. AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBORHOOD. By John iy Greer lpoere: | 
Hi Daniels. 29. EVERYBODY’S WORLD. By Sherwood Eddy. 
. SMOKE AND STEEL. By Carl Sandburg, author of 30. THE HUMAN COSTS OF THE WAR. By Hom 
Chicago Poems, etc. Folks. 


7. THE DAME SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE AND 31. THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN. By Mary Austin, 
fi OTHER PAPERS. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
8 MAIN STREET. By Sinclair Lewis. 
9. HUNGER. By Knut Hamsun. 
CALIBAN. By W. L. George. 
THE RISE OF DAVID LEVINSKY. By Abraham 


Cahan. 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE AND OTHER PLAYS. By 

Wa George Bernard Shaw. 

. THE NEW UNIONISM IN THE CLOTHING IN- 
- DUSTRY. By J. M. Budish and George Soule. 


i THE INTERCHURCH REPORT ON THE STEEL 
STRIKE OF 1919. By Commission of Inquiry, In- 
terchurch World Movement. 


. THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS. 
By William Z. Foster. 

. BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR. By Paul U. 
Kellogg and Arthur Gleason. 


; THE NEW INDUSTRIAL UNREST—ITS REASON 
AND REMEDY. By Ray Stannard Baker. 


. PROFITS, WAGES AND PRICES. By David Friday. 
THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY. By R. H. Tawney. 


0. PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
_ By George White Patrick. 
SOCIAL THEORY. By G. D. H. Cole. 


2, SOCIAL WORK. By Richafd C. Cabot, M.D. | 
“THE NORMAL LIFE. By Edward T. Devine. ' My: Own, TAME Aeris a > leleteteleiele sai slaitderetatale aéseten 


“This offer expires December 81, 1920. It ts not eae and witl 
be accepted through agents. j 


ORDER FORM 
THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 
; S 


I accept your Christmas offer and enclose herewith $5. 


Send The ,SuRvny for one year beginning with the issue | 
December 25 to— 
(Por a new subscriber only) 
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Oity;, - Btateteee ln Roa able. aa dition tts Blane oo. ea 


Please { Go do not } send a Christmas note to the new sul 


timed to arrive on Christmas day. 


. No. 11, Published weekly by Survey Associates, Inc., 112 HE. 19 St., New York; entered as second- 
‘ew York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. “Acceptance for mailing at a ebectal rage ot DO 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, extnoriage on sunk Jehee 1918. ; ; 
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ay a 


__ THE SURVEY William M. Leiserson, 
PAUL U. KELLOGG, EDITOR ~ Arbitration in the Men’ 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
i BRUNO'LASKER Rochester and in New York C 
_ PAUL L. BENJAMIN tees chosen by the employers a to 
MICHAEL M. DAVIS, J. sion. In a later number of the SURVEY ee 


ayy my ADELN SHAW, Maxacrna race: the printing industry will be reported in detail 
iJ ED weekly and CopyRicuHT 1920 b Survey Associates, Inc., eet g : ; AY, Cen 2 ; 


ti ] 0 Rob . deForest, president ; Arthur Braise : 
go, aeorehiryireasurer. Sr ® __-UNSEATED ALDERMEN | 
a; the, nee Baie © poous A ugar j foreign postage, $1.25; BAwoO New York city aldermen, Algernon Lee and Ed- 
moe.” When fda 4s by check @ receipt will be sent only upon = B) ward Cassidy, elected to office one year ago—November, 
—“ 1919—are still unseated. One-half of their two-year 
tenn: has elapsed, but yet the Committee on Privileges and 
Q THE BASHFUL ROOSEVELT Elections of the Board of Aldermen, in whose hands the mat- 
. REDERIC ALMY, secretary of the Buffalo Charity ter rests, has taken no action nor made any move to remedy 
4 Organization Society, a Classmate of Theodore Roose- the situation. , 
velt at Harvard, was also a member of a small club to After the election of aldermten last year, gross frauds in 


h Roosevelt belonged. A committee of three, consisting the count of ballots were charged. By order of the Supreme 
Roosevelt as chairman, Almy, and a third Pent was Court of New York the ballot boxes were reopened, January 


Bilested by: the atu dent Aaah y presat etme nievances. to last, in the districts questioned. Algernon Lee was shown ° 


to lead his opponent by 300 votes and Cassidy his by a vote * 
[resident Eliot. Roosevelt had . a beautiful speech prepared only somewhat less. It remained only for the Board of Alder- : 


_an introduction; namely, ‘ ‘President Eliot, this is Mr. men to recognize the will of the electorate. The board turned 
velt.” So frightened was he by the appearance of the the case over to its Committee on Privileges and Elections 
nt of the university, however, that he stammered and with instructions to investigate and report the case. Here, 
tered and finally pear ‘Mr. Eliot, iy is President however, the matter was completely shelved. The Board of 
; Aldermen adjourned for recess during July, August and Sep- | 

tember, but it had six months before that time and two months 


HE YOMEL ‘MARU'S CHARGES LAND since then when it could have taken action. Meanwhile Mr. 


HE 419 ay auldren aboard. the Yoni Maru, who - Lee and Mr. Cassidy are denied the privilege of serving their 
n going to Petrograd from Vladivostok, under the care terms; and the electorate in the districts from which they 
f the American Red Cross, sojourned in New York in Were elected are without their chosen representatives. 
A tember have arrived at their destination well and happy, 
ording to a. dispatch from Viborg, Finland. They were HEALTH BONDS 
. om the steamer, which the Red Cross had char- URING the Christmas Seal campaign this year the Nas 
long journey, at a Finnish port, and housed tional Tuberculosis Association will offer the people of 
e arrangements could be made to send them through the United States a chance to invest their money in — 
. Soviet delegates met them in Terioki, Finland, health bonds. This will give the purchaser tangible evidence 
ook them to Petrograd, where, the report states, they are of the money he has devoted “‘ to the campaign against tube 
i ‘the royal eg ponding their distribution to their Culosis and the crusade of the double- barred cross,” 
2 dends will be payable to the holder “ in terms of i improvemer 
of individual and community health.” i 
One gets his dividends by clipping the ten coupons, yield ea 
Bee tine eae strike was a disas- interest ” as follows: 
De tedmeaent Ou che shasis, of Organization of community effort to control tabexculeaiae 
employers and-unions have built Education of community in nature, treatment, and prevent 


ae fe ; of tuberculosis. 
oa Beis sing Bn ae But _ Introduction of health crusade for school children. 


Pp f suffi 
‘ranged by negotiation and by arbitration rovision c¢) su cient sanitorium facilities. 


ight separate cases brought up by the Sebetsion of Sgeteare care and consulting experts for tes ; 
pring adjusted. Three outsiders— —eulosis. f 


“ 


Provision of public health nurses in every Beg for ; 
tuberculosis cases. ; 


Edu ation i in importance of physical ¢ examination oe working 


The bond is elaborately eas in three colors, in the 

_ standard form of commercial bonds. As an evidence of the 

growing interest in tuberculosis prevention is the announce- 

ment that in many communities regular bond salesmen will 
health bonds for sale during the campaign. 


“AUSTRIA IN THE LEAGUE 


MERICAN welfare organizations urged the admission 

of Austria to the League of Nations many months ago; 

“was the hope of a certain few liberals from the be- 
ginning-—the liberal youth at the Peace Conference had de- 
manded it and had been turned out; the Fellowship of Recon-~ 
tion had suggested it and was called traitorous; the League ' 
of Free Nations Association campaigned for it, and was called 
easton of pro-Germans. The F riends’ Relief, the 


arvehile, ‘after feeding thousands of starving children 
d eis tens of thousands to starve because the job was. 


ens bigger bills will be rendered for more relief 
intervals, While America pauses to see if this is not 


pro-German, Commission No. 5 of the League of Na- 
} opp n which i is represented every country in that _great 


ite 


will os the matter by formally accepting the Austrian mem- 


ey acu that while Vienna starved disease would increase. 
; e League had studied that problem through its health | 
; it told them so. 

old. them more. Health, food, decent living—which 
end on normal trade and commerce in the long run—sani- 
, the whole. problem of social well-being, is almost com- 
at To be anti-anybody means to 
eave an unguarded Breaks in the fortifications against many 
‘This is contrary to the philosophy of the Treaty of 
rsailles and of Saint Germain, which propose to cut the 
entral Powers out of international life, so to speak, by iso- 
them from their sources of raw materials, from their 
s of. food , and fuel; from everything by which men. 
7 Austria had made a desperate attempt to 
bonds she had concluded a treaty with Soviet Rus- 
d added to the Allies’ fears by showing revolutionary 
The statesmanship of hatred would have sug- 
hat this was just retribution; let her revolt, starve 
The statesmanship of social welfare saw the revolt 
isease-rot nearer home, and took the first steps 

aking the artificial limitations which bound her. - 


~ society’s history. ot 


‘wants is the motive of business enterprise, For that reason, 


i 
other enterprises are more attractive to investors. ‘Therefore’! 


‘ber of hard-headed technicians. 


Bay Otto Ss! Beet is Oats i hinteHadl beeerces eco- 


nomics and the engineering profession, called together a meet-|} 
ing of. spokesmen of the two groups. Later the Taylor So-jf 
ciety had as its guest and orator Prof. David Friday of the} 
University of Michigan on: what was termed by Frank Gil- 
breth and others one of the most brilliant. occasions. in the 


At both times ‘Horeuced: produemon: was Shes ‘obieee be con- 
sideration. A year ago wherever two or three were gathered 
together, there increased production was proclaimed as the 
only principle fit to save society.’ Today i in the world at large 
with men and women and children just as cold, just as hungry, 
just as sorely in need of food, clothing and shelter, not toy 
mention the amenities of civilization, only engineers and econo- }}: 


mists have the hardihood to utter ‘eis shibboleth of | twelve } 


months past. The basic. purpose of the meetings was the | 
desire to learn some way by. which men who have mastered the } 
secrets of production may utilize their technical. skill to satis 
human needs. At the first meeting Prof. Wesley C. Mitche 

of the New School for Social Research pointed out the fact 
that the pursuit of profits and not the satisfaction of human 
production depends not on what society needs but on the poss: | | 
bility of profits. New York needs housing sorely enough but. 
houses are not built and people are crowded and uncomfortable 
and diseases are spread. A clear divergence here exists b 
tween the pursuit of profits and the meeting of so elementa y 
a want as that of shelter. 

No neatly wrapped solution to the question. put by Phokess 
Mitchell was forthcoming at the first meeting although t 
challenge .was accepted in good spirit by ‘representative en; 
neers. At the Taylor Society meeting Professor Friday, also} 
an economist, offered a solution which he termed ‘ ‘ bizarre 
but which appeared to awaken the enthusiasm of a large num 
Mr. Friday: discussed “ risk’ 
as a retarding factor in production.” He had no need to. 
point to illustrations. ‘Too many manufacturers have slowed 


down production because of uncertainty. The speaker di 


however, draw attention to the fact that unemployment an 
the dearth of needed goods are not national benefits. Ho 
could these manifest evils be avoided? - Professor Friday's su 
gestion was an insurance against business risk. The id 
seemed startling but long before the discussion was over engi- 
neer after engineer rose to speak in praise of the suggestion. 
“Insurance,” said Professor Friday, “is the best known 
device for dealing | with risk.” Why should not the out-of- 
pocket expenses of business, the cost of raw materials and the» 
wages of workers, be guaranteed ? The economist did not © 
suggest the guarantee or the insurance of profits. His insu 
ance was to be limited to these two expenditures—raw m 
terials and labor. That would leave the profit motive in | 
terprise undisturbed. If a manufacturer wanted profits 
had to seek efficiency. Professor Friday’s proposal was gen- 
eral, not detailed. Perhaps speaker and audien¢e were alike 
unfamiliar with the plan of a compulsory unemployment fund 
developed by Professor John R. Commons as a means for e 
couraging continuous operation and putting the cost of broken 
time, like that of broken legs, on the industry. Professo 
Friday’s suggestion was carried along by participants, _ 
The railroads have already obtained in the Transport: 


tion Act something which approaches government: 


surance of profits, ‘a scheme which goes far beyond F 
fessor Friday’s suggestion. The justification of uch 
public aid was the national need for ascaayele * 


by rendering men te ag had actually i in pra ice 
risk. anes s Sopesn tog: insurance inspired 
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“EDUCATION. TO COMBAT VENEREAL DISEASE 
be with the problem described in this chart, six hundred men and women gathered from 
igi last week in Washington to jatane the Institute on V enereal Disease Control and 


Pcenient herieen the bureau at Washington and the board 
nowe: . of health, the director of the investigation station has had 
bd lt was a ‘little novel charge of ‘the medical treatment of the Patients in the hospital. 
* At present,” Dr. McDonald says, “we have 117 patients, 
53 male and 64 female. The eldest is 62 years old and the 
_ youngest 7, the average age being 22 years. We have 24 un- 
vi desires to handle “der 15 years of age. In no equal period of time in the whole 
ont ean is not. history of compulsory legal segregation in Hawaii- have we 
ah had so many voluntary surrenders as in the last year or two. 
“They know they have leprosy, and instead of hiding, as for- 
merly, they come and ask for admission and treatment, even 
waiving their legal rights for a special examining board. ” 
~The successful treatment used is based upon chaulmoogra 
oil, which is obtained chiefly from India, and which has been 
used for the treatment of leprosy for many years. Through 
research, however, in cooperation with Dr, A. L, Dean, presi- 
‘dent of the University of Hawaii,!an expert chemist, the ac- 
tive principles contained in this oil have been isolated and 
made available for direct use, instead of the oil itself. — 
_ Since October 1, 1918, there have passed the scrutiny of 
me as they have eae called examining boards appointed by the Territorial Board of 


ii Oaclae: . 
‘they have been driven to the wilderness Health and been paroled as no longer a menace to the publi 


y to wait for death through years of hope- health, seventy-eight patients, not one of whom has 
e physician and the chemist bring hope shown’ the first sign of recurrence. The dates of their 
G. McDonald, director of the Leprosy and numbers in each group have been: December 24, 19 
of the United States Public Health four ; ‘ees 13, 1919, thirteen ; hea 12, a _ three 


ies Aa Macat ieakbsy: been reached: The bacillus of pane has been pram d 
, Rietiaat chilis <Linited States ‘the methods of detecting it worked out. As with some other 
ized by act of Congress in diséases, finding the bacillus is definite proof of the pres nce 
ae - of the disease, but not finding it does not always prove 

_ absence of the disease or its cure. A hundred skin tests m 
be made from old lesions without finding a single ba 
because not one of the tests happened to be applied to a 
atment, and longer if they at which any of those few remaining bacilli lay. 
being eaher paroled or Dr. McDonald reports the case of a fourteen-yea 
‘miles away, On ten girl under treatment for many months, who was a prospect 
paroler, ihe nodules on her face, the part originally Chie 


patients may be brought — 
e they are entitled to a 


f ted, having entirely dope 
One, especially prominent on entrance, 


bile coh ge 


f the nose, and from theré a test slide was made. To the 
here, among the debris of former bacilli, entirely healthy ap- 
pearing ones of even stain and normal contour. ‘The girl’s’ 
ame had to be taken from the list in spite of a disappointed 
mother in tears outside the gate. The child will remain some 
months longer, but will undoubtedly gain her parole in due, 
e. Three others, adults, were stricken from the parole list 
for similar reasons. No one is ever recommended to the 
board for parole until the physicians are convinced from a care- 
ful study of all physical signs and symptoms that the disease 
absolutely arrested. 

What Dr. McDonald says concerning the application of 
the treatment to the individual patient will be of special in- 
terest to social workers. 


‘There i is a wonderful power in association. A group of fellow 
leprosy hospital patients forget all about the prejudice and horror 
with which the outside world regarded them. Here, one is as good 
as another and no one is sensitive about his or her appearance, 
ind they lead a far more happy and contented life than they 
possibly could outside. ‘They watch each other, compare notes, 
‘see the old-timers getting paroled out; they see some improving 
‘More rapidly even if their own case is rather slow, so they go 
atiently on, whereas an isolated patient would get discouraged, 
‘give the treatment a black eye, and abandon it. An attack of 
; leprosy. fever, which often confines them to bed for several days, 
ut patients endure with the greatest fortitude, because they have 
earned from observing fellow patients that when they get over 
that flare-up they will be better than before. A private patient 

ould say that his physician was poisoning him and would quit. 
Then too, the material itself can be made only by experts in 
‘a well-equipped laboratory, Both Dr. Dean and Prof. Rich- 
ard Wrenshall, head of the chemistry teaching staff, both of them 
Ph.D.’s of Yale in physiologic chemistry, have given months of 
intense study and enthusiastic experiment to it and have even 
procured special and costly apparatus for its manufacture. And 
‘yet I have had parties write to me for the prescription to have 
made at the corner drug store. It should therefore be dis- 
tly understood and appreciated that our system of treatment 
ere is one that cannot in its present stage of development be 
ed out indiscriminately at any price to isolated and private 

nts. 


RAILWAY ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


HE U. S. Railroad Labor Board announced last week 

that it had no power to order the organization of the 
national adjustment boards which were authorized by 
sch-Cummins Transportation Act. Their formation has 


“managers. The issue was brought forward sharply by 
ppearance of Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Broth- 


_ Boar oo aa the issuance of a statement wh W. W. Atterbury, 


g it Le final sae ay in questions in dispute between 
arriers and their employers. It also authorized the es- 


ikon fone affecting wages. Latitude was allowed.. 
law says simply, “ Railroad boards of labor adjustment 
eC established by agreement between any carrier, group 
rriers, or the carriers as a whole, and any employes, or 
ea officials of carriers or group of organizations 


railroad unions, which are of course national in SORE, 


s as a whole” and themselves. The railroads, returned 
9 their private managements and with the active suggestions 
many manufacturers’ associations, notably the Illinois or- 


for the national adjustment boards was found in 
ence of the United States Railroad Administration, 


was on the right side - 


reat surprise of the physicians, there were found here and 


Atterbury said: 


d of Locomotive Engineers, before the Railroad Labor | 


‘the Esch-Cummins Act is repealed or amended, however, 


came the cave in the Eastern front—Brest-Litovsk 


ion of employers, in which he attacked the proposal | 
that national adjustment boards be formed. He preferred | 
local adjustment boards. Summarizing his objections Mr. | 


First, the railroad systems of the country will be dominated 
by the ‘brotherhoods and the unions afhliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, with power not only to enforce their 
demands by stopping the transportation of the country but also 
through affiliation with workers in other industries to stop 
production in all essential lines whenever they feel so inclined. 

Second, that all discipline with the power to employ or dis- ~ 
charge men will be Jodged in national tribunals, likewise domin- 
ated by union organizations, with the managements minus author- 
ity, helpless to change or improve condition. ae | 
' Third, that wages, hours and working conditions of railroad ~ 
employes will be uniform throughout the country regardless of # 
varying conditions in the different localities, the amount of work 
performed by different individuals or the relative efficiency of 
that work. x | 

Fourth, that the public which pays the bills will be without 
voice in’ determining most of the questions at issue and without 

means of blocking the insidious operations of the labor leaders 
for the Soviet operation of the-railroads under the Plumb plan. 


In reply to Mr. Atterbury, William H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the International Association of Machinists, said: 
Mr. Atterbury is today so far as the railroad industty 4 is con- 
cerned the most serious menace to the industrial peace and pros- 
perity of the country. Despite Mr. Atterbury’s hysterical declara- 
tion there is nothing revolutionary about the proposal to establish 
national boards to deal with disputes growing out of the relations 
between the railroads and their two million employes. Every 
other phase of the railroad business is regulated by national 
boards. The Interstate Commerce Commission fixed the rates 
for the entire nation and has even denied the right of state com- 
missions to fix rates for intrastate business. The Railroad Labor 
Board fixes the wages of railroad employes of every section of 
the-country. No railroad whether it operates in Maine or Cal- 
ifornia can issue shares of new stock without first securing the | 
0. K. of a board in Washington. The railroad workers desire — 
‘peace. But while labor is patient it knows its rights and knows 
how to maintain them. ‘There is no reason why these. rights 
should not be frankly recognized thus insuring industrial tran- ~ 
quility. on 
Before the ‘Railroad Labor Board at Chicago Warren 
Stone said: 4 


after being classed for seventeen years as an ultra- 4 
conservative, I have arrived at the point where I am through 
making excuses to the men. There must be some plan 
found somewhere whereby we can get results for these men. The 
locomotive engineers have carried the load ‘of responsibility for 
years. We tried to embody your board’s decisions of last July — 
in agreements with three hundred and fifty-eight railroads but 
only four of these agreements have been signed. ‘The roads 
refused to sign until the board passed on the question of rules. 
In its subsequent announcement the Railroad Labor Board 4 
took the position that it could only advise. So the question of 


organizing national adjustment boards is postponed. Until - 


collective. batgaining must continue on the railroads. 


IRELAND Ce 

S Arthur Henderson repeating, in the midst of the ‘a a 
Laas his service in the early days of the Russian revo- — 
lution and will the British Government accord, him a dif- ~ 
ferent hearing? Mr. Henderson, then minister of labor, vis- ~ 
ited Petrograd soon after the overthrow of the Czar, made © 
the conventional speeches, the general guff, and then awok 
to the fact that the Russian working people associated th 
war with the Czar’s government; that they wanted bread 
and peace; and that the only way to solidify the people behini 
the new me and'continue them a factor in the war was 


fe and Henderson, aulied ie and statesmen, — 
cluding the Root Commission, went the old course and th 


shevism. 


Saari on Ohis return on De tibet 6 he stated that he 
‘had come in contact with representatives of every school of | 
thought and whether the spokesmen belonged to the profes- 
‘sional or commercial or to the trade union movement, one 
view alone prevailed : “We are tired of this awful strife 
and want peace.” The present moment was opportune for 
settlement and to permit the universal yearning to evaporate 
_ might plunge - the two nations into a bitter international 
struggle. 
| “ Definite’ efforts should be ane officially to arrange the 


“held between representatives of the British Government and. 
| Tepresentatives, of Ireland,” he has said. “ Were this sugges- 
tion acted on by the government, I have reason to know that 
the full weight of the Catholic Church and of organized 
| labor in Ireland would be used to secure the cessation of law- 
| Tessness and disorder izquenout the meee acions. 


' LOCKOUT IN THE GARMENT TRADES 


HE prospect of a lockout in the men’s and boys’ garment. 


18, in the midst of negotiations with the union, the res- 
_ignation of B. H. Gitchell and his staff of labor advisers was. 
| announced by the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association. Pre- 
| viously William M. Leiserson, who had acted as impartial 
i chairman of the Board of Industrial Relations maintained by 
i ‘the employers and the union, had refused to act until a new 
"agreement was negotiated. {See the Survey for November 
ie 20.] On November 30 the manufacturers’ market committee . 
iy adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, that the Association ontinie: the conference with 
the union for the purpose of fixing conditions of labor 

provided the union agrees on or before December 6, 1920 that 
all workers shall individually be responsible for a daily stand- 
ard of production to be agreed upon and calculated upon base 
rates prevailing in competitive markets, and that in the event of 

the failure of any worker to produce such standard of produc- 

tion, the employer shall have the right to reduce wages pro rata 
or to discharge the worker substantially underproducing, 


i, _ President Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing 
_ Workers of America, i in his reply to the manufacturers, said: 


You assume the position that you. will not negotiate with us 
unless we concede to you piecework, a reduction in wages, and 
the unlimited power to discharge workers. . You take the stand 
that these matters are no longer a matter for negotiation in 
conference. The union has*been and-is ready at this time to go 
into conference for the purpose of ascertaining a proper produc- 
tion and to assume responsibility for the maintenance in the 
future of such production standards as will be jointly agreed 
upon. The union does not control production. The responsibility 
for proper production and costs rests by. no means solely or even 
primarily upon the union. The union is, however, conscious of 
its duties and responsibilities in dealing with the problems of 
la - industry. Let us therefore together explore the possibility for 
_ bettering production without trying to resort to the old brutal 
_ way of cutting wages as soon as there is a business decline. To 
: Asn to less is to submit to a reversion to anarchy in industry 
instead of proceeding on the road of law and order. The issue 
is so fundamental that we shall submit it to the responsible 
"judgment of those most immediately and seriously affected—the 
; ‘membership of our organization. — To that end meetings have been 
called for Monday evening at which they will definitely formulate 
their answer to your ultimatum. 


% It ‘remains. now to be been whether or oe the manufacturers 


ene of many bitterly contested strikes and 


t the s. os season ohne a contest of this kind 


terms of an armistice, during which a conference should be 


industry in New York is threatening. On November » 


lock out the workers. New York has in times 


industry. The fact, furthermore, that the » 


“ SUPPOSE NOBODY CARED” 


How Donahey, cartoonist, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, on two 


successive days of the campaign, helped Cleveland to raise its r 
“community fund during last month’s drive conducted by the 


Welfare Federation 


“ SUPPOSE NOBODY CARED ” 


In the other clothing mark wever, Baltimore 


i a ane the union. 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


HREE million five hundred thousand children, says 
Herbert Hoover, will starve in Europe this winter ex- 
"cept for the help that America can give. This number 


he ‘says, Maithont the one meal a day furnished by American 
assistance. Staple foodstuffs, including beans, rice, flour, cocoa 
ondensed milk were ee in thousands of kitchens 


CHRISTMAS PUDD ING 


Ualodoae’ reader, that on Christmas morning the children 
oe your family found the following presents awaiting them 
_ from Santa Claus: 

- One piece of soap unscented. 

One chocolate cake so tiny that it could be evened by a 
‘small fist. 
Can you guess what the result would be for the day!— 
t in Europe when they distributed exactly these gifts 
i the kiddies, the little faces were wreathed in enchanted 
miles. A 


bli i aldines for the long lines of ragged children who had 
en shown on medical examinations to be the most seriously 
rnourished. i 

nis situation is illustrated by the conditions which have 
eristed 1 in the city of Warsaw. ‘The deaths of children under 


ar ee the outbreak of the war, to 2,809 in 1919, or more 
than 70 per cent. The number of hildnen IO years and under 
o died from tuberculosis during the same period had in- 
re ed from. 480 to sae or 125 per cent. What a pitiful 


ith the situation by means of the united drive for funds 
on. The council consists of Edgar Rickard, representing 
erican Relief Administration; Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
merican Red Cross; Felix Warburg, the Jewish Taine 
ribution Committee ; ‘Wilbur K. ‘Thomas, the American 

s’ Service Committee; James A. Flaherty, the Knights 
Columbus ; Dr. C. V. Hibbard, the Young Men’s. Christian 


SSO ation ; (Sarah S. Lyon, the he won Christian 


hurches of Christ in America. | 

s the purpose of the council to raise $33,000,000 in an 
opeal centering at the Christmas holidays. ‘This movement 
pecially significant not only in the bringing together of 
se ect agencies, but also in the methods for raising the 
It is understood that there will be none of the pro- 
i ‘clap-trap which has characterized some campaigns. 
tead it will consist of a collection around the Christmas 
ys, the appeal being made through such channels as. the 
nd women’s clubs, and other organizations. 
333,000,000 which the Council looks for $23,000,- 
ired for food and clothing, and $10,000,000 for 
In the past somewhere between 10,000,000 


icago, and Rochester, peace prevails between the manufac- _ 


clerical help, cash contributions, and such food supplies as on 


hall the resources of eight American organizations to 


time had representatives in Russia and through ‘them the 


% amet my be 
nish two dollars in Ate. form OE fdanapoetaione labare guards, 


locally obtainable. 4 

Mr. Hoover has stated’ that the ailapants problem is one 
which cannot .be handled by governmental interjection alone 
largely because of the necessity of applying special measures 0 
relief to individual cases. This recognition of the function of 
private organizations in the meeting of human needs, and of 
the necessity of using accepted methods of case procedure iq 
dealing with a disaster of such appalling ramifications is sig- 
nificant. As is pointed out, in Europe today the necessi 
revolves around the shortage of clothing and the shortage of 
milk and fats. ‘The children of the white race are dependen 
upon their dairy products. There has, for instance, been 
reduction of 25 per cent of the normal milk supply i in all the 
areas of Central Europe. The handling of this situation, it 
is stated, “has been organized i in such a manner as not only 
to prevent pauperization but in an endeavor to build up self 
help in such form that there-will be a local organization cap- 
able of carrying on-the work,” after the American agencies 


withdraw. : 


In his resumé of the situation Mr. Hoover points out tha 
although some 500,000 children were cared for in Roumani 
during the winter of 1919, the harvest of 1919 was sufficient 
to provide a surplus for export, thus making it possible for 
the local organization to meet the situation. Serbia also thi 
year had a surplus of 2,000,000 tons. However, they are 
still in need of medical supplies. ‘The number of children 
cared for in Czecho-Slovakia has likewise been decreased, 
Although support was withdrawn from the Baltic states wit 
the exception of Finland during the summer it will be neces- 
sary to give them some assistance over the winter. Finlan 
has been entirely supporting her own children. On the other, 
Poland, says Mr. Hoover, has made no progress because of 
the Bolshevik i invasion. Of Russia he says: 4 

The Jewish Joint Distribution Committee tried to do some work q 
there and got two men murdered. The Red Cross has a man in 
prison there now. After the invasion of Poland we sent two 
representatives to Moscow to see what we could do with regard — 
tothe children we had been supporting in the invaded area. — 
The Bolsheviki were prepared to let us continue provided we 
would do everything through the local Soviets. But, under the © 
circumstances, and in view of the fact that there are forty-five 
‘Americans in ‘jail i in Moscow now who have committed no crimes, | 
we did not think the time was propitious. ‘The condition of the. 4 
children in Russia is very bad and we would all like to see some- 
thing done pe I must confess I am somewhat at a loss to know 
what to do. As long as they are going to hold forty-five Ameri- — 
cans in jail I do not feel like asking any, other Americans to — 
go in there. ; 
On this point alone American liberals do not see eye. to 
eye with Mr. Hoover. 2 


The British Quakers have for some 


American Friends have sent relief; and recently Americ 
Quakers have accompanied the British. Apparently it is dif 
ficult for American administrators and business men to grasp 
the fact that in a Communist state all business transactions 
must be through the government. One may disapprove 
that form. of government } but it is hardly i in point to paint 
the methods by ‘which it lives up to its principles as though 
they were an arbitrary interference with normal modes | 
action. In Germany, where the Quakers are now assistir 
between 600,000 and 700,000 children under commnissior 
from the Ariens relief organizations, it is expected) ba a 
by midwinter they will have 1,000,000, ; 
Mr. Hoover concludes: 

First we intervened to feed the Belzinna, ‘then i intervenes 
to feed the Allies, then we came to the rescue of th 
Europe during the Armistice, when we des da the 
famine the world has ever seen since the Thirty Y 


when one-third of the whole population of en died. 
sangnces problem i is ihe last. 


a, 


4 Ut g 
Coen 
hing twelve-hour shift in steel in- 


must stimulate unrest and 


~ HUS R o ‘Bull, baeusidche iM the Cidiens Steel 
_ Company, | Pittsburgh, telegraphed the joint meet- 
ing of the Taylor Society, the Management and 
© Metropolitan Sections of the American Society | 
~ Mechanical Engineers and the New York Section 
of the American Institute of Electrical. Engineers which 
ered to discuss The Long Day in the 
dustry, Friday night of last week in the Engineering So- 
es Building, New York city. The subject was a 
one for the deliberation of such an assemblage. 
thirteen years and more wide 
en to the long hours in steel making, here for the first 
‘time an engineerin body brought the subject up for public 
ofessional discussion. ‘The meeting followed closely upon 


)\twelve-hour day in continuous industries before the Engineers’ 
‘Society of Philadelphia, in ‘October. _ [See the ‘SURVEY for. 
October 30, page 151.] _ 

. The Long Day, however, was ‘not. oe at ae week’s 
eting. It was scarcely mentioned. “What was discussed was 


into eight hours—the day which has been introduced. in 
asic processes of the steel industry in twenty or more inde- 
ndent steel plants i in the United States, and which England, 
ance, Belgium, Sweden, Spain, Germany, Italy, practically 


ted States, has universally introduced. - 


yarently the assembly of engineers, m manufacturers, industrial — 


owded the auditorium, agreed with Mr. Bull, a pioneer 


he time for the change was at hand, and had come to get 
st hand information as to how it was to be effected. “In 


evening, | 
le. The change is coming; and the chief | question is not 
whether it will come, but in what manner is it to be brought — 
bout.” These men had come to discuss, How will it work, 
ow much will it cost, Is it possible to bring the change 


or 


“a gain? 
say that there was agreement on eight hours 


ee worked in many jobs with safety, that eight hours was 
ther ore only -tesorted to because of the necessary division 
ging from two to three shifts; there were 
with Robert D. Wolf who presented a chart 
paper industry the change from twelvé 
ant a drop in output at first then “ 
ent up and stayed up” and — 
lower and stayed lower,” and, 
nented, ‘ ene dn’t cost us any more to be human." 
ect 3 


Q Es Anisbution: ‘aa ‘the 
ee month M . Drury has visited practically all the 
States now on the three-shift sys- 


under. the direction of — 


ing engineer of ahiedelphia, under 
t Fund. © is 


vill ever have better time than 
National Enameling and Stamping Company, Granite Ci 


1. EFFECT ON MANAGERS: 


Steel In- 


ter from a business standpoint.” 
Though | 
publicity has been | 


ie EFFECT ON WORKERS: 
the consideration of the relative values of the eight- and 


"Thirty-five per cent increase conservative. 
| some mills to 11 per cent in American Rolling Mills. 


short day—the three-shift day which divides itself logic- _ INCREASE IN WAGE RATES: 


bas ing for their greater leisure by some reduction in total earnings.’ 
very steel production center in the ‘world, peeping fae : 


_ Whether they approved the three-shift system or not ap- if 


‘ which, from facts collated, he considered himself warranted 
ders, government and state officials and economists who — 


the change in the Commonwealth Steel Company, that 
word,” said Horace B. Drury, the principal speaker of the > 
“the steel industry | as face to face with the inevit- | 
the smallness of the amount at stake, he said. If there were 
ibout so that cline of its being a financial loss. it will be 


vee the steel aaa ners were those wh 


Le “ae was too Pie a “s but that ten hours — 


when 


employers see to the abolition of the seven-day werk and 


facts he ome be whieh i in latte of Pall t 
Cy the long day in the steel industry have 
time been collated and reviewed. 


ee The Commonwealth Steel coe St. Toe a ‘ 
Ill; The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo [ 
“International Harvester Company, South Chicago, and © 

_ American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O. - Hi 
ings will be published in full in the Survey i in January. 
fice it here to give some of the points made in a gener 
“mary on the plants visited: 


“Practically all of them glad they made the chaa ey a 
‘ Manufacturers kept saying they “ regarded the three- shift bet 


“Probably the real reason why nearly all the three- shift manu 
. facturers with whom I spoke were in favor of continuin, as 
because of those mot easily measured efficiencies that: spring jot : 
of the spirit of the men.” 
Reported a marked improvement in absenteeism, 


* After the men have once got used to the three- shift syste 2) 
~you could not pull it away from them with tongs.” 4 


NERA INCREASE IN MEN NEEDED: } 
From 50 per cent in 


_. Twenty-five per cent maximum that would. be required, even 
under conditions of shortage of labor. 
- “Tt has been shown that the men see the reasonableness of pay. 


" INCREASE IN OUTPUT: 
_ Average 10 per cent. 


Furthermore, Mr, Drury pointed. out a situation nes 


in believing steel could be made at as low a cost tina the 
hree-shift as under the two-shift system. oh ae 


Tf hourly wage rates are compromised half way, the force: a 

"men increased not a full 50 per cent, but on the average 35 per 

cent, and if output could on an average be increased 10 per cent, 

i then the ultimate cost under three shifts would be Praia the. 
same as under two shifts. 


The striking thing about the cost of the theeashite es is. 


no increased efficiency at all; if the plant increased its force 
of shift men full 50 per cent; if the output were no grea 
than under two shifts, and the hourly wage rates raised 25. 
per cent, the total additional cost for the steel ingot would 
not be more than 46 per cent, he said, while it sells for abou 
that many dollars. 

This was the economist speaking. 
pppwed manufacturers made their contribution, kK 
yes “ The abolition of the twelve-hour day is the most impor 


In the discussion ake 


he necessity of the continuous process. 
shown that the change would add more or less to i 
of production but that this could 'be offset by good m 
ment and by the effect on the spirit of the men. 
“* A government investigation of ten years ago sho 
the profits from steel were so great that the industr 
have stood the three shifts. I cannot see how any wo! 
employed by a company making so much money in he 
can have a cordial feeling toward his employer who is “enjoy: 
ing the benefits of the profits of which he has been a 
“We must take up promptly with these workmen the | 
three-shift system. Nothing can contribute so much to bet: 
feeling between employer and employe, and to keep ou 
‘side influences. The time is now opportune for it. Let 


enber day and by that position g 


them in the production of which there is so much need.” 


nvestigated the steel strike to the effect that the ten- and 
welye-hour days were “unwise” and “un-American ” 
(“ What beautiful, sentimental, unintelligent nonsense!” 
‘ aid) Pike Ha ee Rectanus, director of employment of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills, explained that his. company examined all 
f their twenty-four-hour continuous jobs to decide whether 
they should be on two or three shifts. Whenever it was de- 
ed to be more profitable “ to men, company and custom,’ 
he change was made. He added that practically the whole 
lant is operated on three shifts. Nevertheless he, was not 
ready to recommend three shifts. ‘‘ We are only experiment- 
ing,’ he said. ‘‘ We are in favor of the three-shift system 
oul if it is good business.” WAS. 


ee eatin and 
~ Unemployment 


HE: absolute restriction of immigration is 
urged in Congress. 
many bills will be offered to accomplish this result. 
We are in the midst of an industrial depression with 
nsequent unemployment. At the same time the number 


being 


"Why, it is asked, should immigration be permitted at 
ha time? It certainly does not benefit the immigrant to 
it him to enter a country where he cannot find work. 
equally it,is of no advantage to the country to have a 
arge section of the people idle. It is, therefore, entirely 
tural that such organizations as the American Federation 
9f Labor should be demanding a cessation of immigration 
for two years. This demand coupled with the worldwide 
Pp ejudice against ‘ foreigners ”, ty the nationalist feeling now in 


ae math give such proposal as that of the House Commit- 


ou weht in ig Albert Johnson, chairman of the House com- 
e, may be obtained more easily than in other circum- 


still may come to the United States fie: 
t is a political refuge, but there is no longer any 


ot political. It must accordingly be handled on an eco- 
¢ basis. It is proposed that immigration be cut. off for 
efinite periods—six months to two years. 
better plan exists. Regard the facts. The proposal that im- 
tation be ‘stopped i is based on an assumed state of affairs— 
_ on the assumption that there is already a surplus of labor in 

5 the’ country. The proposals which were made a year ago that 


that there was a shortage of workers. It is not possible to 
uuild rational policies on constantly changing assumptions 
hen no method of modifying the policies to suit the facts is 
available. 


t is illuminating, I think, to consider e legal devices 
ich are now in use to haralle analogous problems. Take 
e railroads as a-case. Some years ago the political conflict 
ver the railroads centered in the question whether a two- 
ent or a three-cent rate should be imposed. After a time it 
vas seen that it was not practicable to settle the question of 
d rates by so simple a formula. Consequently railroad 
missions were created and they were told to investigate 
en to fix rates which could be considered “ reasonable.” 
rbitrary figures were imposed by the legislature. Instead, 
dy pf men was given the authority to investigate the 


Scofing at the comment of the Senate Committee which a 


he 


-how the costs of American manufacturers compare with th 


At least two arguments and as 


a dangerous. radical plotting the destruction of sled SO- _ 


I submit that a. 


_ immigration be stimulated were based on another assumption | 


the flow of workers from foreign countries. It would neithe 


] purely | rbitrary. due were eed C 
protect American industries. — They might be inordinately 
high and act as means of protecting profiteering. rather tha 
the industry. Congress had to guess. Ultimately a commis- 
sion was created. Now Congress is in the position to lear 


of their competitors. With such knowledge a tariff can be 
fixed that tends to equalize costs: and protects the consumer 
as well as the industry. 4 
The control of immigration” may be managed in a similar 
manner. The first necessary step is to create a permanent coms 
mission with powers similar to those of the interstate a 
merce commission. Such a commission can keep in touch wi 
the relevant facts and base its rulings on actual needs and. not 
on principles which might have seemed appropriate at one time, 
but which became inappropriate a few months later. Wheg 
its investigations show that there is a general surplus of toe 
it could make a ruling as the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion does that immigration shall be suspended for a period, 
If, however, the facts show that unemployment is not general 
but that certain industries or agriculture or certain sections 
of the country are really in need of additional labor, it may 
permit the entry of immigrants who shall agree to work i 
these industries or sections of the country. “The flow of im: 


“migration would be continuously regulated in accordance with 


economic opportunity and the industrial needs of the country, 
The gates could thus be closed completely in times of complete 
industrial depression, or be partly closed if labor surplus ex: 
isted only in certain industries or sections of the country; 
or they could be_thrown wide open in times of general short. 
age of labor. hae 


As elsewhere in government, I see no escape in this matte 
of immigration from scientifically ascertaining facts before 
taking action if we are to have a sound policy. I would 
however, point out that sound precedent exists for such E 
system. During the war an actual shortage of workers ex- 
isted in some industries. Because of that the secretary of 
labor temporarily suspended certain portions of the regula: 
tions covering immigration. - j 


Such a system working through a commission would 
entirely in harmony with good practice in other countries an 
also with the recommendations and the draft conventions 
the League of Nations. In Canada, for example, I knov 
of a case in point. An American company desired to send ter 
American mechanics ‘to work in their Canadian branch. The 
Canadian immigration officials refused to permit. the ah 
ot these men until the Canadian employment service had 
certained that no Canadian mechanics competent to do the 
work were unemployed. As a matter of fact six Canadiant 
were found. The American company was allowed to bring 
in four Americans and no more despite energetic protests 


The International Labor Conference of the League of Na 
tions proposed that migrations of workers from one countr 
to another be permitted after obtaining the approval of th 
employers’ and the workers’ organizations of both countries a 
fected. In the United States no agency exists for consulti: 
either employers or workers\on this question. A pees 
immigration commission would, however, be the natural chan 
nel through which such mutual arrangement could be effectec 
An immigration commission would do no more than fe witl 


distribute the available jobs nor compensate those for bess 
no work existed. These things and many others also are ne 
sary if unemployment is to be dealt with in accordance wit 
existing human knowledge. But on the single question of 
migration I am assured that the creation of a permanent com 
mission will Prove to be the beginning of national wisdor 
handling an issue which i is as old as the awe 


Rochester, N 7 y. 


of an urban democracy .—Epiror. 


HE first essential in renting houses is complete pub- 
_licity, complete understanding between landlord and 
tenant. The words “my investment” in the text 
of the agreement given below express the true re- 
@ lationship to the tenant because he can see the cost of his house 
at my office at any time, because he can see the assessed value 
of his land at any time, because he can add the two together, 
multiply by 6 per cent and satisfy himself, his wife and his 
friends that his landlord is not 
making piles of money. He has 
‘the comforting sensation that 


kept watertight at the expense 
of the landlord, You may say 
is philanthropy and not. 
usiness. I answer, the loss of 
per cent is more than made — 


all taxes. 


tty and pursuit of happiness. | 
the part of the landlord? ~~ | 
“I will rent you said prem- 
lises from. EQ) 

generally say to the prospec- 
e% tenant ee the term of 


I agree to do. 


wn 
. 


ey If the tenant is a par- 
| seen good asset for the 
community, I offer to write the 
word “ indefinitely” in place 
f any term of years. The only 
er barrassment about this in- | 
definite — term is oe fact 


consent. 


“oH [he said yearly term. 
in | ACCEPTED: 


oy . W aly M. D. 


HE most. Banservative civic reformer is conscious that something is out of joint when a great 

landowner sits tight on his unimproved holdings while he waits for the modern city growing 

up about him to enhance their value. It is an old story —the ducal estates in London having 
See counterparts in those of the Astors in New York, the Schenleys in Pittsburgh, and the like, 
| ~.~= which at various times have stalled normal American municipal development. The single-taxer 
RS challenges the justice of the arrangement, whether land is held in great holdings or small, by which 
the unearned increment goes to ‘the owner rather than to the community to whose growth it is due. 
But what, if you happened to be a great landowner, would you do about it? What perhaps the 
best known landowner in Philadelphia—namely himself—is doing about it in a suburban area, how he 
improves his holdings and shares his increments, was told this week at the National Housing Con- 
ference in Bridgeport by Dr, George W oodward. 

Exception can be taken to various features of his plan—from its unhappy racial exclusiveness to 
his assumption that he is turning over the unearned increment to the tenant. He does—so far as 
the annual golden eggs go; but he keeps firm hold, as will be seen, of the fabulous goose herself, as 
she adds weight with the years. Yet at a time when house-building is hampered by excessive interest 
charges; when rents and values are jumped double in a twelvemonth, the long-term arrangement Sues 
held out by Dr. Woodward will sound almost like a haven of refuge to the baffled house-renter. saga 
That it affords security but at the price of self-dependence in householding, only illustrates how far we 

have yet to go in cooperation and civic tastes ne we shall have solved the housing problem 


“because the character of the neighborhood is determined by 


hood, the bigger reputation it makes as a home-maker. ‘There ~ 


neighborhood stability, it is hardly necessary to point out the 
} financial advantages, or at least the convenience, to the land 


THE AGREEMENT 


landlord is not really mak- Dear Sir: My investment (house and lot) in No. ........ Since this lease went into effect 
‘ing even 6 per cent because the is $........ I will rent you said premises from .’........ ‘ the city has twice increased its 
house has to be painted on the | to -.-----+-- upon the following terms: | tax rate. The tenants did not: 
outside and the roof has to be 1 MOS coadied pay me annually $.......... (6% on my} dike it, but the increased rental 


2. You agree to pay the city for all water used and for 


3. You agree to pay in equal ‘monthly installments on the 

' first day of each month, in advance, at my office. 

4. You agree to take the house as it stands ; to make all 
interior repairs and furnish interior replacements; to 
keep all plumbing and all house drainage (to sewer) 
in repair; to keep your grass cut and your driveway 

- in repair. I make no guarantee against any interior 
defects. I agree to repair the roof and to paint the 
outside of the house (this includes enough carpenter 
work to prepare for outside painting). This is all 


_ As a guarantee that the interior of the building will be 
kept in a state of up-keep satisfactory to me, you 

' agree to deposit with me, at the time of leasing and 

- annually thereafter the sum of $........ The money 
so deposited, less such part thereof as I shall expend 
to put the interior of the building in condition satis- 
factory to me during your tenancy or after you vacate, 

_ shall be returned to you, but my opinion as to what is 
“satisfactory condition” shall be final, binding upon 
and conclusive against you, and you agree that there 
shall be no appeal therefrom. 

6. You are not to sublet the _ Premises without my written 


_ | 7. You may continue as tenant upon the above terms, from 

4 year to year, but you may vacate at any time upon 
giving me 60 days’ notice in writing. I may terminate 
this contract at the end of any yearly term by giving 
you 60 days’ notice, in writing, prior to ending of 


Yours very truly, 


the character of the people. Also the more stable the neighbor- 


are very few changes among my tenants. Death, removal . 


from the city and promotion to a larger house are about the - a 


only causes of change. Aside from the morale involved in 


lord of keeping his tenant in the 
same old house. 
“You are to pay all taxes.” 


was a question entirely between. 
the city and themselves; I had. 
nothing to do with it. I could 
sit comfortably by and enjoy 
the situation, I especially en- 
joyed the spectacle of men who 
rarely before registered and 
voted, now sitting up and tak- 
ing notice of city politics be 
cause they were hit in 
pocket nerve. I therefore claim 
that this plan of rentin 


ship among the tenants, The 
decidedly feel they have a stake 
in the government. ‘The taxe 
are paid in twelve monthly | 
stallments. I pay the city A 
gust 31, so that I have the ten- 
ant’s money from es Bia 


a briest item to me i ua 
also a big argument for the 
stability of the neighborhood, aE 


When the heater reaks down or the 
Nay aid: have one tenant, a young ‘married man and 
friend, who gave up his house and moved away from 
the neighborhood because I refused to replace his kitchen 
boiler which blew up. He could not appreciate my point of 
iew. I believe that some day he will come back after he 

derstands. ‘This replacement item is another reason 


This disagreeable provision in the lease, as you have doubtless 
guessed, takes care in large measure of that favorite technical 
word of all business men, i: depreciation.’ ” As the boy devour- 
> apple remarked, ° “There ain’t going to be no core,” so 


f real estate lease.” 
and offsets the depreciation of the house. In the second place, 
the tenant pays the depreciation out of his own pocket. ‘There 
is a little postscript here to the effect that once a tenant spends 
fifty or two hundred. dollars in repairs or replacements, 


can not bear to move away from that repair or replace- 
As 


house and in the neighborhood; becomes an old resident 
| a good citizen, all on account of the replacement. 
“As a guarantee that the interior will be kept in a state of 
ep satisfactory to owner the tenant agrees to deposit with 
» owner at the time of leasing and annually thereafter the 
pf ¢-————.””. It so happened that the leases expiring when 
quirement went into effect were among my particu- 
Aarly nice people. 
nce in sending the notices to them of this new feature in the 
+ No objection reached me. I can imagine there were 
ions voiced among themselves, but they all renewed with 
generally 
ihe, is one month’s rental. Also, generally conaeine, I 
that not long after the deposit the tenant asks if he can 
part ‘or all of the amount to make some repair inside the 


ae in as Cad condition as when he entered it. 
the tenant had departed it was a disagreeable and 


he leaves paper and paint in bad condition, I can use his 


i eniigs ae When a family wishes to leave 
‘for the whole summer season there is a strong tempta- 
‘sublet to almost anyone who will pay the rent and 
a surplus for the family outing. I am therefore 
to exercise a paternal care over the choice of sub- 


sublet and suffered from the summer subletters 


every case of summer changes in personnel. 

may continue upon the same terms from year to 
This is where I write a second time the word “ in- 

ly” for the assets. I do this, as I explained, on the 


value of the land warrants such increase. In aon 
forego our old friend “ the unearned increment ”’ 

f those families whose attractions have produced the 
. They have earned it and they can have the benefit 


1 with their successors. 

nant may vacate at any time upon sixty days? no- 
have never held a tenant to the expiration of his 
. I can afford to be generous because I have always had 
aiting list. If one family has to go in ae middle of a 


ab 


up, I have to endure a. temporary un- 


courage the unchanging tenant; he does not object nearly _ 
uch to replacing a fixture which he himself has worn out. | 


‘There ain’t going to be no depreciation in this form — 


‘either copper or terra cotta, ‘There are some metal casement 
In the first place, the rise in value of the 


ment so t comes about that he stays and becomes a fixture in 


I therefore confess to considerable reluc- > 


I found 


ult condition to enforce.. When I hold the tenant’s money: 


experiences with loud complaints from neighbors 


1 that 1 the high character of the community in the long | 
; better business than raising the rent whenever I feel 


they depart I am at liberty to rub out and begin a 


Incidentally, I cannot terminate ‘the lease excepting at the end| 
of the year, April 30, upon sixty days’ notice. Also, inciden- 
tally, I have only once asked a tenant to quit, and that was 
because he wrote me a letter calling me 4 profiteering landlord. 
I wrote him to quit and he at once called to apologize for his 
letter. He has since built himself a house and we are nga 
good friends. 

This plan, in its esenetal features, has Bena in operation 
for more than four years. There are 133 families involved. 
The oldest houses are sixteen years old. They are all of stone 
or brick with shingle or slate roofs. Gutters and spouts aré 


windows, and I wish they all were. There are individual 
houses, twin houses, triple houses and quadruple houses. These 
quadruple houses are an invention of our own, of which we are 
quite proud. The rents vary from $25.95 to "$300 per month, 
and I have, with one exception, never lost a month’s rental. 

Perhaps your first question is “ What do you really net 
‘upon this scheme?” I have prepared three tables of thre 
groups of houses covering three years, as follows: 


BENEZET STREET—14 Houses. 


1. The owner received annually on his investment of Bsctl 
$73;600,/'6-sper cent: OF vii aaa uo ee tike a ene 
2. The owner paid out of this aanuaty for repairs. HS 


3. The owner received net. upon his investment...... $3,882.00 
Hohe lownerts, net feturi (oes. Wane) eae .05275% 
5. ‘The tenants paid to owner on investment........ 06% 
6. The tenants paid in taxes (based on investment) Teri sO serene 
7. Total percentage paid ey tenants, ‘(based on 1 invest- He 
REDE). Ns's tay eee ets le Uiofa an Ss tiel vie Ald aaa 09% 

8. Percentage paid by es for aietion repairs. sa 02% 


Lincotn Drive—6 Hovszs. m2 
1. The owner received Sly on his investment of 


$784.19) 6) 'pericentorss.cist vecieon ieee } . $4,705.14 a 
a The owner paid out of this annually for repairs... 417.14 

3. “The owner teccived net upon. his investment WS yo $4,288.00 y 

WNT he owner's’ tet wenER i Sais Mac g gs) sap 05468% i 

5. The tenants paid to owner on investment....... i OOFou ss sal : 

6. ‘The tenants paid in taxes (based on investment) . . 0182% 
7 “Total percentage paid by tenants (based on invest- ii eta 

POMS VARA CIREY uA eenelacen cect cts Sma ERR UR Oe ++ 0782% 
8. Percentage paid by tenants for interior repairs... . ; 008% a 


SPRINGFIELD AvENUE—8 Houses. 


1. The owner received annually on his investment IGE 
ROM RR O87.) 63: DER CONE OF «lla dilakiuininiete temo 
2. The owner paid\out of ‘this annually for repairs. . 


$4,852.20 
"616.30 


$4,235.90 
"05238% 


06% 
014% 


id 


Bun The owner received net upon his investment Uaiiccataha 


Si A HerOwsner’s Met, Tetras siee eee nice eee aes ‘ 
The tenants paid to owner on investment......... 
The tenants paid in taxes (based on investment), . 

- Total percentage paid by tenants (based on invest- 

i aay 


NAA 


The recent lack of houses es pce eet tenants to bu 
and own their homes. Until this pressure was put upon 
tenants for many years there had been a diminishing number 
of home owners. Assuming that home ownership makes 
better citizens, I wish to call your attention to this 
plan as the nearest substitute for actual ownership. 

There seem to be four factors! The land, the public 
ties, the personnel of the tenant, and single ‘ownership, 
land is nine miles from the city hall (it happens 
the: city limits) 5 ARSE: are two Tailroads id 


awe 


oth distinctly first tasa: tips fourths of the motor fe is 


lay yeround, sad a fifty-year-old country club en golf links. 
he personnel of the tenant simply means that I have con- 
Sistently refused to rent a house to anyone only because he 
lappened to have the price. I have always inquired into ante- 
dents. I have never taken a Jewish family or allowed one 
be taken as a subtenant. I have once terminated a lease 
because the tenant was persona non grata to the neighbors. 
' Single ownership is the most vital of all these four con- 
tions, 
ae to lose control of the personnel. I have sold houses. 
hese, four have been resold to entirely desirable families. All 
i|four were sold at a considerable advance over my price. The 
a sale was an advance in three years from fourteen to thirty 
iousand dollars. I sold the houses not only to obtain more 
apital, but where the future’ development was uncertain. I 


Of 


i decidedly i in he wan of social assets, because they were willing 


Ue laa apse we 
w e; the time eithe by. motor or ea is Rat 
‘What I call t he ane utilities are the ae Ny 


fraternity that one fool member always reproduced another 


I have tried not to sell the houses because I did not 


It, 1920 Wea Ah 


to be pioneers in the undertaking. We used to say in a colle 


fool member. Working on the reverse of this principle, on 
social asset reproduces his kind in a real estate venture. [ 
is hardly necessary to say that in these developments I have 
always striven for that essential if somewhat intangible factor, uae 
good will. ‘ 


Perhaps I ought to explain that individual ownership 
assures the tenant against undesirable neighbors, “That is. 
rather self-evident. The good will is plain enough, too, because 
good fellows like to live together. There is another form of © 
good will I have tried for, and that i is to give the community | 
an artistic reputation, Not only have the houses themselves — 
been well designed by three architects who collaborated with- 
out scrapping, not only has the epigram “beauty i is a commer- 
cial asset’ been hung in our minds, but also in a half dozen 
homes we have a distinguished mural painter, a ea | 
illustrator, a distinguished musician, a distinguished maker of 
stained glass, and a less distinguished maker of pottery; also © 
the three distinguished architects who collaborate without 
scrapping. 


d some of them at cost to young married people who were 
itl i ’ 


THE MESSENGER 


\ X 7 E sat together in a quiet place 
Where the soft lamplight shone; and flames gave chase 


One of another over logs that glowed 

Warm on the hearth; nor sight nor sound but showed 
Comfort and tranquil ease; and as our right 

We took those gracious gifts of God that night. 


Then one who sat with us the soft spell broke; 
Quietly, very earnestly he spoke. 
He was a young man out upon parole 
From a great federal jail, where his young soul 
, Was seared by its most foul and putrid breath 
And his young body stricken unto death. 
The suffering of that soul had stamped his face, 
Yet left of bitterness no single trace, 
And the dread White Plague claimed him for its own. 
-So, when in that still room his earnest, tone 
Fell quietly, into our hearts there grew 
Some little knowledge of the things he knew. 
Within that place of torture, grimly walled, 
Rats habited with men, and vermin crawled 
Over men’s bodies as by night and day 
In vice and filth and wretchedness they lay, 
Some cursing and some listless with despair, 
Some human once, grown raving madmen there. 
He told of savage blows and brutal jeers 
That cut the heart too cruelly for tears; 
Water denied to parched and swollen tongues, 
' Foul poison stench for ease of gasping lungs; 
Men standing tiptoe, arms upstretched and bound, 
Dying alone in dungeons underground, 
We asked him once if he were sent again 
Back to that living death, those beasts called men, 
Would they not wreak dire vengeance if they knew 
Of his bold speaking, and at this he grew 
Almost impatient, answered, “It may be; 
What then? That makes no difference to me.” 


The little clock upon the mantel ‘shelf 
Ticked cozily and softly to itself; 
Beneath the logs threw out a ruddy glow; 
ile . These were enough for.us an hour ago, 
But with that hour into our midst had come \ 
God’s flaming messenger, and we were dumb 
And poor before that man’s untrammeled soul. 
God’s messenger; a prisoner on parole. 


EsTHER Morton SMITH. 


HAVE to spend so much time speaking before women’s 
clubs that I have few hours left in which to do my job,” 
“was the complaint made recently by a capable child wel- 
fare worker. Inquiry revealed:the fact that the society she 
epresented was faced with a financial deficit which the direc- 
ors were experiencing difficulty in meeting. Fund raising 
as been one of the hazards of social workers. ‘Trained to 
o a certain task, often highly technical in its application and 
equiring special skill, these workers have been confronted with 
he necessity of raising the money with which to carry for- 
ward their work. Each year, for instance, the tuberculosis 
“associations throw their machinery into the sale of Christmas 
eals. Indeed, serious inroads are made upon the time and 
energy of many executives who have to devise measures to 
nance their organizations. 

It was this general situation which also faced Philadelphia. 
ere for the past five years the Charities and Welfare Com- 
ittee of the Chamber of Commerce has been investigating 
-and endorsing the worthy charities and eliminating the dis- 
mest and inefficient organizations. It has attempted con- 
tinually to maintain and improve the standards of work and 
o induce efficiency and economy in the administration of the 
cial agencies. “his work has been successful so far as it 
as gone, but the Chamber of Commerce has taken the posi- 
tion that to obtain thorough and comprehensive results a much 
more vigorous and widely spread cooperative effort must be 
ade. 

Tentative plans for the formation of a federation have 
sroved impractical because no definite statistical data is avail- 
ble. How much are social agencies spending in Philadelphia? 
Who constitute the contributors, and how many contributors 
are there? Are people sufficiently interested in the work of 
the agencies to contribute to their support? Is a federation 
he answer? It was to supply such essential information that 
he Chamber of Commerce recently undertook a survey of 
he social and welfare agencies of the city. The purpose of 
he study was two-fold: First, to collect the names of all per- 
ons contributing to the various social agencies, together with 
the amounts donated by each; second, to determine how much 
money must be collected by a federation in order adequately 
70 finance the social service work. An analysis of the facts 
obtained should have significance not only for Philadelphia 
but also for other cities in which the question of a federation 
‘moot one. 

n order to ascertain these facts letters were sent to all the 
private social agencies in Philadelphia and the near vicinity, 
numbering about 500, requesting the list of their contributors 
and their latest financial statement. It developed that for 
various reasons a number of the agencies first written to could 


BUDGET SOURCES 


“S 3 Sep ja 
Summary Table of Analysis of 1919 Maintenance Accounts of - 
eg § 333 Social Agencies of Philadelphia : 


‘PER CENT 

i TOTAL 

SOURCES OF INCOME TOTAL INCOME 
Balance from 1918............. $849,228.57 5.7 
Earnings from Operations..... 4,978,693.06 33.2 
Income from Investments....... 3,465,445.83 23.1 
‘Contributions ........ SOE SAC 3,161,154.54 21.1 
: Loans for Maintenance....... fe 774,439.04 5.1 
| COCSTEUGL ONG TARE ana ea a Ia 1,310,261.75 8.7 
pany City and County Aid.......... 464,416.37 3.1 
S@otal ‘Incomes,..\.... 2.0. .--. $15,003,639.16 100.0 

Total Expenditures......... «++ $14,813,556.78 » 


The Dollar Sien mesocial Were 


‘separate cards. 


‘total income from this source. 


si: Ps Conds d by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


not be considered in this study. For example, a great number ~ 
of the agencies were supported wholly by church funds and — 
collections ; some were religious in activity; others were wholly ~ 
self-supporting through earnings and dues; a number were © 
controlled by fraternal organizations and some were fully en- — 
dowed or supported wholly by one man. After this elimina- 
tion the financial reports of 333 agencies remained available ~ 
and these were analyzed. The contributors’ lists of 234 agen-— 
cies were obtained and these names listed, tabulated and © 
analyzed. The financial reports of 283 non-sectarian and in-~ 
ter-denominational agencies, of 32 Jewish agencies, and of 18 
Catholic agencies were also studied. Lo 
The contributors to.240 non-sectarian and four Catholic 
agencies were listed. Since practically all of the Jewish agen- 
cies belong to the Jewish federation and a printed list of their — 
contributors was available, these names were not listed on~ 
Moreover, it was the purpose of this study » 
to determine contributors’ habits of giving to non-federated — 
agencies. The sum of $14,813,556 was expended for mainte- 
nance purposes of the above agencies in 1919, while $15,004,- - 
026 constituted the total income of all the agencies. “Three 
sources of income, earnings from operation, income from in-— 
vestments and voluntary gifts—$11,605,678, or 77.4 per cent 
—made up more than three-fourths of the total amount re-~ 
ceived. Governmental aid furnished a total of $1,774,478, an 
appreciable amount in itself, but constituting only 11.8 per 
cent.of the grand total. The agencies were compelled to bor-— 
row to meet current expenditures to the amount of $774,439, 
a large amount, but constituting only 5.1, per cent of the total. 
These loans are equivalent in most cases to a deficit and are 
symptomatic of the great financial stress under which most 
of the agencies are laboring. ey, 
The income from contributions and donations comprised 
21.1 per cent of the total income of all agencies and amounted — 
to $3,161,541. This amount did not include money raised in 
drives, collections in churches or money procured from be-— 
quests, legacies and trustees called upon to make up deficits. © 
The hospitals received $614,794, or only 9.2 per cent of the 
The day nurseries received ' 
67.1 per cent of their income from contributions, and were 
therefore the most dependent upon popular support. The 
child placing agencies, the civic improvement associations, the 
family relief agencies, the health and outing agencies, the pro- 
tective and reform agencies and the settlements were also 
largely dependent upon popular favor for support. ~ 
This analysis and summary of the financial statements of the 
social agencies gave a bird’s-eye view of the current financial 
transactions of practically all the private agencies in Phila- 
delphia. ‘The most significant single result obtained from this 
study was the ascertaining of the total amount raised by con- 
tributions and donations. Deducting $447,105 received by 
Jewish agencies, the net amount of $2,711,436 was contributed 
to non-federated agencies. ‘This sum added to the total loans’ 
for maintenance, or $774,439, which, as stated, are virtually 
deficits, amounted to about $3,500,000. If the Jewish agen- 
cies, which raised over $1,000,000 last year, are included, 
about $4,500,000 would have to be raised to support social 
and welfare work in the city. 4 
A further analysis of the total amount of income of the 
333 social agencies showed that only five, or 1 per cent of the 
agencies carried on their work with funds less than $500. 
Four, or 1 per cent, received incomes from $500 to $1,000, 
while a total of twenty-nine, or 8 per cent, received a total of 
less than $2,500. Seventy-one, or 21 per cent of the agen 
carried on work with from $10,000 to $25,000 income. I. 


contribut d $2,228, a zi roeal eens in Phil- 
hia, an average of $43 per contributor. This is espe- 
significant as indicating that the interest of the general 
I in social work is rather narrow, for this represents only 
per cent of the citizens of the city. In Cleveland, 16 per 
E of the population contributed to social agencies, while in 
ax Pa., this percentage has risen to 33.33 per cent. This 
parison is one which Philadelphians and the social es 
he city need to ponder over. 
L further examination of the facts obtained revealed that 
or 32.5 per cent of the agencies received donations from 
than 100 persons; 139, or 50.4 per cent, from less than 
individuals; 179, or 76.5 per cent, Green less than 500 
‘ibutors. Only 22, or 9.5 per cent of the agencies, re- 
‘ed donations from more than 1,000 persons. The average 
‘Haber of contributions per agency was 374. 
\lthough only 320. individuals contributed more than 
000 each annually, ‘it is significant that they gave 47 per 
lt of the total amount. A greater interest in social betterment 
the part of women than of men is reflected in the larger 
m r of the former who contributed, 60 per cent of the 
number of givers falling in the former category. The 
rior economic position of men is indicated by the average 
t of $63 given by them as contrasted with $29 given by 
omen. 
‘om the facts set forth in this study and from information 
experience gathered by the community during its five 
irs of existence, the following conclusions seem well- 
yunded. Not only are many of the Philadelphia agencies 
idequately supported, but the support given is frequently 
»hazard, unjust and sporadic. Beyond cavil, social work is 
| predicated upon a broad enough basis. 
is in the flagrant way people have of contributing to only 
? agency. The small percentage of the citizenship of the 
y which: gives of its means to social work, indicates too con- 
ied an interest and too. small a clientele to, drive social 
ogress ahead as effectively as should be the case. Indeed, 
ny people who are amply capable of giving do not do so. 
Perhaps the most astounding fact brought out in the study 
the limited interest that contributors have in social work. 
te discovery that 78 per cent of those listed gave to only one 
izncy demands pause. What are the factors involved in this? 
> one will deny that the interest of contributors in social 
irk should be distributed to more than one agency. A finan- 
1 federation would assist materially in remedying such a 
ae : - Davin E. Bere. 


oo nee and Crocuses 


| 

‘ ‘A’: SKINNAY, there’s a circus with a clown, an’ every- 
thing. U-huh, ice cream and cake with chocolate frost- 
And a band. Come on go.’ Y 

aking a page out of Barnum’s book, the Welfare Federa- 
of the Oranges, N. J., as a prelude to its second campaign 
funds conducted in November, held a welfare exposition 
| the Orange armory. ‘This included an interesting exhibit 
‘the activities of the twenty organizations with special pro- 
ams for each afternoon and evening. Musicians from the 
fetropolitan opera with Vincent Buono, concert soloist of 


lening’ night. ’ During the other two evenings of the exposi- 
mm the circus of the Y. M. C. A. held the stage. Folk 
incing was made one of the attractions for the special after- 
ion for school children A tea-room with ice cream and cake 
tved by the Junior League proved a tempting invitation. 
To be sure, this is taking the public by the lapel. But 
ter all it is in keeping with the spirit of the times. There’s 
A | of the movies and syncopated jazz. With 

terest in the circus, the youngsters must have 
) i vhat social works is all about. 


Proof of this is i 


‘Goodheart, who typifies the spirit of social service and neigh 


National Symphony Orchestra, were the attractions of the borliness, 


‘COMMITMENTS TQ WORKHOUSES 
1917. = 1920 
STATE QF OHIO 


WORKHOUSES IN OHIO 


When prohibition became effective in Ohio in 1919, accord- 
ing to the Ohio Citizen of the Ohio Institute for Public Effi- 
ciency, commitments to workhouses declined sharply. The total 
capacity of workhouses in the state is 2,577. The daily number — 
of inmates in June, 1920, was less than 600. Three of these 
institutions closed because the expense was not regarded as 
justifiable for the small number of prisoners accommodated. | 
One result of the closing has been that a large number of \ 
communities have been left without any places to send those 

convicted of misdemeanors except county jails where employ- 
ment is not offered. 


One’s memory spins back to the sumptuous bazaar held by 
a neighboring church during his boyhood. There was a bal- 
looning circus tent, fish-ponds with mysterious prizes for the 
successful angler, delectable pink lemonade with ice clinking 
in the glass, a fat man (a staid deacon of the church), and a 
gypsy fortune-teller. How colored with romance that church 
became! Even one’s own with its black hymnals and awesome 
revivals was less forbidding and even the stout deacon became 
a friendly Falstaff. 

After all, why not circuses and crocuses, laughter and blithe 
spirits in social work? Why not Farmer Goodheart with his 
jolly harvest nights to which the neighbors flock? Why not 
pageantry and singing? And why not less of the drab dresses, 
the glum visages and the solemn patter which is too often. 
characteristic? This is not a plea for Lady Bountiful. But 
it is a plea for gladness, and a touch of sprightliness and 
beauty. The office of Frederic Almy, secretary of the Charity Ae 
Society Organization, in Buffalo, has a charm and a distinctive = 
grace of its own, yet it is none the less the heart of an ef- | | 
fective organization. At a recent national conference a group 
of younger’ social workers stole away after the evening ses- 
sions to dance and to play. Truant-like they were conscious 
of the opprobrium which would greet such an escapade. As — 
one social worker of a past generation remarked, ‘‘ Confer- — 
ences are for work, and not for such tomfoolery.” 

Thus social workers become bowed down with the weight 
of their problems. Cases, like hobgoblins, stalk in the night 
before them. Do they know the charming poems for children _ 
in Peacock Pie, can they suffer with Peer Holm in The Great — 
Hunger, or sail strange seas with Conrad? Do they know 
the joys of a “pop” concert? Do silver, misting evenings 
thrill them with white magic? Perhaps so, for this is the day 
of circuses, of Cho-Cho the Health Clown, and of a Farmer 


Pri Ese 


Training Negro Social Workens 


A SOCIAL service school for colored students was estab-_ 
lished this fall at Atlanta, Ga., in cooperation with More- 
house College, under the control of an executive committee _ 

and an advisory council. This school is largely the out- 
growth of a discussion at the New Orleans meeting of the fi 
National Conference of Social Work participated in by execu-— 
tives of organizations throughout the country who were in- 
terested in the problem of training the Negro for social work, 


; phas 


operation between the two races. 
by schools and colleges. The various social agencies of the 
city are in the forefront in the South, and the leading ones 
have developed strong Negro departments, notably the Anti- 
- Tuberculosis Association, the Juvenile Court and the Asso- 
ciated Charities. The southern headquarters of the National 
- Urban League is also in Atlanta. , 


A Survey of Jewish Families 
for a Jewish social welfare program for the city of Des 


Jewish Charities of that city, under the direction of Mrs. Sam 
‘Weinstock, the superintendent. With the completion of this 
study, data regarding every Jewish family in the city is now 
available. , 
- The first pressing question in planning a social welfare 
program had to do with the problem of Americanization. 
‘Was there need of a special effort for Americanization? How 
many unnaturalized Jews were there? Were the Jewish 
residents making use of the Americanization facilities already 
provided by the Jewish and the non-Jewish agencies? ‘The 
‘second question concerned the social life. What were Jewish 
families, men, women and children, doing with their leisure 
time? Where did they find their recreation? Should the 
ewish community build a Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
‘tion or a Jewish community center to take. the place of the 
“present Jewish Settlement House? It was also desired to give 
‘some conception of the extent of the Jewish: population, its 
location in the city and the place it filled in the economic 
structure of the general community. , 
__ The 1920 census gives Des Moines a total population of 
a 6,000. The special Jewish survey shows that over 3 per 
cent of this number, or 4,000 individuals constituting 945 dif- 
ee ent families, are: Jewish. Of these families over one-half 
REG © own their own homes and 455 live in rented houses. 
_ There are 823 normal families, that is, families in which the 
father and mother are both living. ‘There aré 90 families 
_ in which the father is dead and the mother left with the re- 
There are also 31 families in 
ch the mother is dead. In the 945 families, 37 inter-mar- 
In 26 cases, the wives were non-Jewish 
in 11. cases the husbands. 
‘he composition of the 945 families is interesting. ‘There 
e 396 children under five years of age: 1,005 boys and 


en and 313 single young women over sixteen. Of the 
2 young people, 1,050 are in school, 97 in kindergartens, 


esmen, clerks and clerical employes...............- 
erchants and business men...............222.--00-. 
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ocation of the homes of Jewish people show two 
settled districts, one on the east side of the Des Moines 
near the river and the main business streets; the other 


nned by white di 


Pp ROMPTED by the desire to secure an intelligent basis ~ 


Moines, a survey was recently undertaken by the Federated _ 


a c E - 
Is from five to sixteen years; 451 single young men over 


ies live on the we: 
covers a larger num 


the social structure of the.community. A meeting was cal 
of all the young people over eighteen years of age for the p 


“pose of forming an organization to promote the social, rel 


ous and philanthropic spirit of the Jewish community. — 
it was found that a comparatively large number of Jew 
families were not affiliated with any of the five synagog 
efforts were made which resulted in 34 of these families be 
secured as temple members. It was found that of the forei 
born there were 107 declarant and 80 non-citizens. Th 
aliens were immediately reached and two non-citizens w 
made declarant citizens and four declarant citizens assis 
in taking out their final papers. Classes in Americanizat 
and citizenship are also being planned. 17 Pama oe 

Horace S. HoLiincsworTH 


Schools for Parents — 


AS a means of preventing delinquency on the part 
normal parents the Committee-on Family Social W 
of the Iowa State Conference of Social Workers, of wk 
Hornell Hart of the University of Iowa is chairman, 
made the suggestion that state or city authorities undert 
to provide schools for prospective parents. Sa 
It is pointed out by the committee that the law requ 
a person before he may practice law or medicine, sell dr 
teach school, or do any number of things, to first pass a s' 
examination as a guarantee of fitness for the work. The c 
mittee states further: 2 arin 
Yet the law permits any individual of adult age to practi 
parenthood with no examination or proof of fitness whateve 
Your committee urges that persons applying for marriage licens 

- be required to attend schools in parenthood for a certain peri 
before marriage, or give bond to attend such schools immediate 
after marriage, unless they can prove that they have the inform: 
tion provided in such schools. The schools should teach wom: 
the rudiments of cooking, housekeeping, sewing, marketing, a1 

_ care of infants. Men should spend a corresponding ‘period 
learning how to increase their earning power unless they c: 
demonstrate their ability to earn a salary adequate to suppe 

a family. Both prospective parents should be taught rudime 

_ tary facts about sex hygiene, housing, and child training. If 
is not deemed advisable to institute such schools under a con 
pulsory law, then the university extension division, local publ 
schools, and churches should be encouraged to provide sui 

_ Instruction, and county clerks, ministers and justices of t 
peace should be persuaded to urge prospective parents to 
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A Correction’)..-38 F 
N THE paragraph A Family Budget, page 282, the 
vey for N avemiee 20, reprinting the thonthly Samui il 
recently computed by the Chicago Council of Social Agen 
the items of food and clothing were omitted. These 
$70 and clothing $31.25, mallee the total bi 
$154.85. Rent has not been included in 
reckoned as.an additional amount “ necessar 


rooms.” 


MPATIENT. oe apparent fea epadictions, some of the 
unger settlement workers have asked for a redefinition 
settlement aims. Such a definition, the more experienced 
jin and women in neighborhood. work hold, is neither easy 
altogether desirable. For it was by doing rather than by 
2orizing that settlements in’ this country first got themselves 
ablished. ‘The motive in each case was simple enough; to 
: an industrial neighborhood. as one would wish its other 
ents to live—in friendly contact with the people around 
giving a helping hand where help was needed, probing for 
auses of misery and ignorance. and having them eliminated, 
i as introducer to those of different race: or Mupbringing, 
that each might enrich the other and all together work 
“ti ely for better ‘material conditions of life and a more 
nut ine democracy. But with the varying circumstances in 
ch neighborhood, the practical embodiment of that desire in 
ganization and | activity ‘naturally developed along different 
ies. The personal element also was an important factor. 
iously, a resident of special. training in public health work 
ld interest himself more especially i in conditions of health 
housing; an artist, entering the settlement in the spirit 
uskin, would throw himself into efforts fostering the aes- 
etic self-expression of the community ; ‘a devout Christian 
ten would subordinate everything else to a frontal attack on 
aterialism and irreligion. With many it was a desire for 
ship, simplé and spontaneous, rather than any conscious 
use”, that led them in the choice of activities. 
‘Gradually their efforts, always held together by the’ essen- 


ore pronounced specialization, ‘Clubs and classes, consulta- 


itgrew the back parlors where they had seen their modest 
ginnings and sometimes necessitated not only larger rooms 
it new buildings planned for specific social uses. Or they 
a! transferred to schools and other public buildings. In 
me few cases, unfortunately, the boosting spirit of the wes- 
‘rn town promoter injected itself and introduced a false note, 
ibstituting bigness for depth and popularity for reasoned aim. 
‘he essential difference between neighborhood and civic work 


ements. assumed bigger burdens than they could carry with- 
ut injury to the spiritual quality of their work and to the ef- 
ic veness of their example as good neighbors. Sometimes the 
ght 1 moment, when a social activity, having acquired general 
scognition, was ripe for transference: ‘to some public authority 
me agency of special aim, has been missed, and the settle- 
t has staggered on doing its old task no better than before, 
even worse because of its enlargement, instead of 
eering in some new enterprise. 

'B te lly ee: oh Re i ttl et America have suc- 


come ech aa eager Shen the ain and 


» the experience of clothing 
im, living flesh of reality. 
late to recruit new residents because 


her they form move- 
> some oe imme- 


place at Christodora House. 


. were Aipainely good. From this meeting grew the chain 


al fact of residence, drove individual settlement workers into — 


ons and first aid work, cooperative undertakings and libraries. 


planned, at which there will be art and music as well ‘as 


i : 
‘as sometimes overlooked, and in their eagerness to serve, set- 


-and clubs. 


kers from oct and office, still find here 


the past eight years. 


the various houses in the union, hold monthly meetings forge 


to be ‘ala as an exchange play, and the play receiving’ the 


—new twigs, some of pier on branches already sande ante 
strong—but enough, perhaps, to show that the function of the 
settlement, in spite of all other additions to the machinery o: 
social service, is in essentials what it was in the days of its’ 


birth, B: Li 


Poet Counsellors 


penuars the real beginning of the movement for po T 
among the young people of the East Side, New York City, 
occurred over two years ago at an interschool meeting of chil- 
dren from the primary grades in near-by schools which too 
The children who were invite 
to this meeting were those who had contributed prose or vers 
to the neighborhood newspaper, Tompkin Square News, pub 
lished by Christodora House, and edited by a member of the 
Poets’ Guild. On this occasion the pupils from several 
Schools recited poems of their own composition, some of 
which, according to members of the guild who were present, 


of children’s Poetry Days now being initiated by the guild. 

These poet counsellors are opening several art community 
centers for New York children, one of which is at St. Aga- 
tha’s School for Girls, with the cooperation of the principal, 
Miss Seabring, and another at the Scudder School for Social 
Service, whose principal, Mr. Scudder, is warmly i in sympathy 
with the movement. 

A charming afternoon of poetry held at St. Agatha’s last 
spring was attended by a large gathering of girls and boys — 
not only from near-by private schools, but from the public 
schools: as well. Anna Branch, a member of the guild, pre-e 
sided at this meeting, and Mrs. Waldo Richards gave a réad- oom 
ing. Robert Haven Schauffler entertained the young people 
with a recital of his war experiences, and Mrs. Schauffler 
(Margaret Widdemer) read some of her poems. Other meet-. 
ings at this same school and at the Scudder School are 


poetry. At the meeting at Miss Seabring’s the. children were» 
instructed to bring in original compositions, and a group of 
little St. Agatha girls responded with some quaint and pleas- 
ing songs, the words and music of which they had composed 
themselves. 

The guild is now working out a plan by which the super 
normal children 1 in the public schools may have special oppor 
tunities. It is also beginning the publication of The Un-. 
bound Anthology, a collection of short poems printed on sep-_ 
arate sheets, selling for a few cents each, for use in schools 
"The object is to make poetry accessible to every- 
body. Our foreign-born young people respond eagerly to 
American poetry. The proceeds of the sale of the anthology. 
will be devoted to the “‘ Poets’ House ” which the guild wishes — 
to establish as an art community center in New York’s East 
Side, Communications to the guild should be addressed to — 
Christodora rae 147 Avenue B, New York city. © 
ANNA H.- BraNcH. aa 
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i Intersettlement Arts ‘ 
ip oce the Boston Social Union, the settlement fe 


eration, intersettlement dramatics have been carried on for 3 
' The Intersettlement Players, an organi i. 
zation composed of the groups interested in dramatics from 


lectures and discussion of dramatic work, Plays are judged by 
a committee of three. A rating of 75 per cent entitles a play 


Hall, 


In Great Britain, although the set- 
tlements have multiplied, they have 
lost the simplicity and clearness of aim 
which inspited them at the beginning. 
Before the development of local gov- 
ernment and the growth of organiza- 
tions such as the Workers’ Educational 
Association, tasks fell to the settle- 
ments which now devolve either upon 
the local authority or a labor or- 
ganization. The settlements have in 
consequence given more time to cater- 
ing for special classes in their locali- 
ties. For instance, boys’ clubs are 
provided with leaders and with prem- 
ises, social and literary activities are 
set going. The more significant func- 
' tions of the settlements have for the 
‘moment fallen into a second or third 
place.” The time has now come for a 
reconsideration and a restatement of 
‘the settlement’s activities, and it is to 
this task that Toynbee is about to ad- 
dress itself. 
' As seen by Toynbee Hall, the func- 
tions of the settlement are mainly to 
throw the light of truth upon questions 
which admit of a precise answer and 


| SETTLEMENTS IN ENGLAND 


Recent patlepnieae as summarized by Janes I Mallon, warden of Tipbes wf a 
in an interview published by 


The 


tion is the present real wages of work- 
ers as compared with their real wages 
before the war, and there vare many 
of these questions. _ 

It is thought, therefore, ane a mod- 
ern university settlement should have 
a’ research department in which, 
among other things, keen men can at- 


_ tempt to clear up industrial and social 


facts which are now in dispute. An- 
other class of questions on which a 
research committee could be employed 
is illustrated by the case of the London 
boy for whom there is an inadequate 
provision of clubs and scout organiza- 
tions. Toynbee desires to survey the 
apparatus that is available for the 
healthy entertainment of boys and for 
their protection from the demoralizing — 
influences of life in a congested-indus- 
trial-area. 

A second function of a settlement is 
to teach. It is intended that next win- 
ter Toynbee Hall shall join hands 
with the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation to promote a great program of 
higher education, directed especially 
to assist the members of trade unions 


_ National Cooperative News 


great many of them would welcome 
a popular university which specially 
catered for their needs. 
may become such a university. 

In the third place it is the Giessen 


of a university settlement to call atten-— : 


tion to abuses whatever may be their 
nature. Toynbee Hall intends ‘to ful- 
fil this part of its mission and to de- 
nounce unsparingly the neglect which, 
as regards housing, public and private 
baths, parks and playing fields, and 
the other necessities and amenities of 


life, has been always the portion of. 


the East End. Lastly university set- 
tlements stand for peace and good- 
will, and we design to make Toynbee 
Hall’ “a center of hospitality and 
~~ friendship for men and women who 
come to London from other countries 
for any purpose of inquiry. We are 


about to signalize what we feel in re- 


gard to international relations by at- 
tempting a house-to-house collection in 
East London, the proceeds of which 


Toynbee Hall 


will go through the Save the Children 


Fund for the assistance of the suffer- 
ing children of Central Europe. 


in London. Shop stewards in the East 
End number some thousands, and a 


on which the parties concerned are 
'- opposed to each other. Such a ques- 


t 


highest rating entitles the house producing the play to hold the 
ntersettlement cup for the year. The intersettlement enter- 
tainment held each year to show examples of the work done 
by the various houses has always been a most successful and 


‘made and adequate direction. provided. A committee has bee 
asked to prepare a list of music suitable for teaching in tk 
early grades, this list to be available for all settlements. — 
Liu M. PECK. 

Sop 


Pity the Poor Chaperon 


G cas standards to be observed in social dancing are a cot 
stant bone of contention with settlement folk. Custon 
are changing quickly, and it is often difficult to decide whethe 
a tule is necessary to maintain decency and decorut 
or whether it is merely a survival such as only an old foge 
will want to cling to. The subject was discussed around 
table at the recent conference of the National Federation « 
Settlements. Jacob S. Eisinger, head worker of the Unive 
sity Settlement Society of New York, who presided on th: 
occasion, said that dances with paid admission were und 
sirable on four grounds: 


UV otcing classes in story acting and children’s dramat- 
- be held and an effort made to develop this phase of 


Oe ticrcns, Sn in connection with the Boston 
ocial Union and the Committee on Arts of the National 
Federation of Settlements. It is planned through this com- 
mittee saerevely to coordinate the music work in Boston set- 
_ The two music schools in Boston are furnishing 
vision to settlements in districts adjacent to these schools, 
n which brings a certain degree of coordination. Other 
settlement houses having music departments will be represented 
on the committee. One intersettlement concert has been held, — - 
_and a training course on the teaching of music is being given 

ry Mrs. Robert Currier of the oe End Music School. Mrs. 


\ 


The function of reforming the dance standards of the out: 
siders who are admitted is a practical impossibility in view of 
the great number of them who come and the casual treatment 
they receive. At our own dances, anywhere from one hundted 
to two hundred outsiders would come in; to expect that a few 

_ residents can influence their dance standards, except as a matter 

of policing, would be expecting an impossibility. fier 
It is wrong fot our clubs to profit by social affairs on the 

general ground of objection to commercialized recreation. Some 

of our own clubs, and perhaps those of other settlements, have 

me substantial profits, sometimes as high as $100 on a single 
ance. 


The outside element so completely dominates these a(faten that 
it becomes almost impossible for the seniors to get to know each 
other through mingling socially. Our experience has been that 
seniors come to a dance, look around and, seeing none of their 
friends or very few of them, depart, leaving the dance more and 
more in the possession of outsiders. 


The club which is engaged in a pay affair seems to have i 
standards curiously twisted by the enterprise. Instead of 
endeavoring to get only their friends to their dance, they make 
an effort to get as large a group as possible, without any t gard 
to whether they really desire acquaintance with th e ped 
or not. ; , ; 


) ike: the intersettlement concerts 100 per cent. of musical 
d educational value, a committee on program has been ap- 
ointed to make up the programs from a list of available ma- 
submitted by the houses. The concerts are to be given 
ifferent settlement neighborhoods, and an effort will be 
nade to include ensemble as well as solo work. Group sing- 
g of representative folk songs will be a part of each program, 
tl Bach chorals will be sung, selection being carefully 


: THROUGH NEIGHBORLINESS- 


"The loving care loan n 
Ee . for “ Americanization” 


Mr. Farelli, when we five knew him, was holding the 
job of dishwasher in an all-night restaurant. His meager 
income was insufficient to provide food and shoes for 
Michaelina, Antonio and- Angelina, and all the other little 
_ Farellis, small in size but large in wants. Mr. Farelli is 
‘ not eligible for many kinds of work owing to his limited 

knowledge of the English language; but Armitage House 

pulled the wires and secured for him a government job 
at manual work which pays a living wage. 


Michaelina, the oldest girl, who had just started her 
career as a machine ‘operator on children’s dresses, was 
_ growing thinner and paler every day, due to over- -work and 
~ under-nourishment. She had gone on a hunger strike against 
Italian food, and Mrs. Farelli was in despair, for she knew 
how to cook only in the Italian manner. A worker from 
_ Armitage House made daily calls upon Mrs. Farelli, helped ’ 
‘her’ to plan her budget, taught her how to market, how to 

' cook in the American way, and how to provide nutritious 

meals for her growing children. All the little Farellis im- 
proved while you looked. . .. A position at clerical work 
was found for Michaelina in healthful surroundings; some- 
thing that was equal to her vhs and ability, and she 
was made happy. 


» Antonio, the oldest boy, ext came to the attention of 
Armitage House. In June, which was then three months 
away, he was hoping to reach the school grade required for 
the acquisition of working papers, if he were successful 
enough to be promoted. A visit to his teacher brought to 
light the fact that he was hopelessly behind in. his studies, 
and only private tutoring could. ‘bring him through his ex- 
aminations, A nightly session for six weeks’ with a resident 


——— 


<= 


Sa 


On the other hand, the experience of a settlement in Cleveland 
‘is important. They suddenly and arbitrarily established the 
‘rule that none of the modern dances in any form would be 
permitted. The result was that their dances were deserted. I 
| felt, although I did not tell them so at the time, that their 
"trouble was due to a suddenly imposed artificial standard. 
|. We seemed to agree pretty well, although not unanimously, 
| that the question of fixing a dance standard was within the 
| exclusive jurisdiction of-the settlement’s residents, and that it 
could not, with safety, be formed by the young people attending 
the dances. Of course, common sense would prompt the residents 
“to take cognizance to some extent of existing conditions and 
| yee of Canes 


Back to First Ge anciles 


re Welfare Executive Board of the Knights of Cahn) 
|Z bus at Grand Rapids, Mich., has gone back to the point 
where settlements started a generation ago by opening a small 
ettlement i in one of the few aes little alleys. that inter- 
some of the beautiful — 
dential streets of Set city. 


amon te repainted and 
ed, but fitted with a_ 
licity that distinguishes it 
ttle, except in cleanliness, | 


fro: ee that _surround it. 


available for that purpose. 


yes 


tensive personal work of the Barbar hbid worker, in spite of all our elaborate ma- 
| , still is the surest means of assimilating the foreign-born. 
following record from the case i pabers ‘of the Armitage Community House, New York. 


This is illustrated by the 


S 


teacher at Armitage House brought AGtouics up to the re- 
quired mark in his studies, with subsequent promotion and 
the coveted working papers. Antonio is now employed in 

an automobile repair shop, with weekly increasing wages 
a growing reputation as the capitalist of the nel ee yee 
ood. 

‘Then came Angelina, oho had just graduated from gram- 
mar school, but who had had no vocational training. Armi- —— 
tage House succeeded in getting her a scholarship i in a school 
for filing. She has finished her course, and is doing ve 
‘in her chosen work. 
> Little five-year-old Camella was sent to a hospital for an 
operation on her eyes. It had long been sadly needed in 
order to prevent possible blindness. 

In the summer Mrs. Farelli and the four youngest children 
had a long rest and change at a vacation home by the sea, 
this also through the good offices of Armitage House. 

For advice, recreation and for friendship, all of the Fa- 
‘rellis turn naturally to Armitage House. Mrs. Farelli is an 

‘active member of the mothers’ club anda regular attendant. 
It is there that she gets her education in good citizenship, — 
her training in caring for her children. ... The dancing 
‘and the games that they play at the meetings make her 
young again and more fit. to shoulder her daily burdens. 

The evening clubs give the older Farelli girls and boys 
the normal recreation that they crave; and in the afternoons 
the smaller Farellis have their clubs, their games and story 
hours, and Jearn how to sew and make rafha baskets. 

' And in return for all that is being done for the Farellis, 
they, too, are learning to do for others, and are doing their 
part to help develop the community in which they live. 


for large community activities; a nearby parochial school is 
Nor are any large numbers likely © 
to encumber the doorstep. ‘The neighborhood to be served 
is a small island of recent immigrants in a city of excellent 
homes. : 
Here a very close, intimate contact rather than a wie . 
educational influence was called for; and to judge from — 
the relation of the house to the neighborhood, as seen on a 
recent visit, the modest means employed suffice to meet that 
want. : 


A Swedish Octavia Bil 


ISITORS to Stockholm who are interested in civic wel- 
fare work will find it of interest to visit the institution 


founded and managed by Alma Hedin. Miss Hedin is a 
member of one of the oldest families in Sweden, and is 
a sister of the famous’ xs 
plorer in Thibet, Dr. Sven 
Hedin. Greatly eC 
about the living conditions 
the Swedish labor class, 


persuaded one of her wee 


money for the erection iae 
large tenement building for 
working men’s families. Thi 
was about thirteen years age 


and it is therefore possible 


now to form an opine” 


court in the center, po 
Be 


partly d 

1 size, some consisting of 
kitchen and one room, otuets of Cichen! and two rooms. ‘The | 

rooms are large and ‘comfortable, and all are light, as they 
face either the street or the court. None of these apartments 
rave bathrooms, but each of the three sections of the “ com- 

plex ” as such structures are called in Sweden, has a commu- - 


nity bathroom on the top floor, where are also located a com- 


munity laundry and drying room. Each apartment is assigned — 
a certain period of a certain day in the week when these com- 
munity accommodations are available to them, and _ the 
schedule is changed once a year. 
Miss Hedin, acting as superintendent, lives in the windine 
cupying the center of the middle section, and here from 
er veranda, the only one in the whole structure, she is able 
to observe the children playing in the court and also is in 
view of most of the apartments. She 
acts as an advisor to the entire eighty- 
families, and many of them owe to 
the fact that they have come up 
from a state of debt and dependency to 
* where they at least “owe no 
While the rent these tenants 
; at least 33 1-3 per cent lower 
the becvetling rate for similar ac- 


as i was 
crawling through — 
a shoe store the 
other day i 


well says the 
first pair 

you. needn’t feel 
so smart 

you have been 


great degree to the strict economy 
ced by the’ superintendent, but 


dollars to 
eighteen dollars 
well said the 


n the complex are very appreciative of 
: second pair i 


e advantages offered them and jeal- 


superiority but 
i will say i think 


we are both doing 


damned well for 

, in regular Swedish facing: yet five dollar shoes 

y are occupied by some of the poorest 
uilies of the city. 

her feature of this interesting i; 

ise is a _semi-cooperative store, 

lit I call it semi-cooperative because the store is 

y Miss Hedin and completely controlled by her, 

families of the complex share in the profits ac- 

to their cash purchases. By cash is meant a 

not to exceed thirty days. Anyone going beyond 

mit does not share in the profits, Neighborhood 

may and do trade in the store, but do not share 


' profits, except as. they are all remembered in a 
By having control of the 


way at Christmas time. 
ioe Hedin is able to exert an influence over Oe 

nt Rinnker a are all ceaiannced with the fact rhe many 
ilies are kept poor because of poor management. Many 


1es she has redeemed articles pawned by one of her families’ 


d then collected from the family anything from twenty-five 
eek up, with a fair interest, until the whole amount 
paid. When final payment of the principal is made, 

Bel e amount of interest collected is returned. _ This is 


Her influence upon the- children. of 
plex i is seoniceneat as she has splendid opportunity of 
g them up both in their school work and their voca- 

life. Mothers’ meetings are held every week, and 


ite often special affairs are arranged for the young people, | 


the entire family. The whole enterprise is a 


retail price. 


ARCHY SUPPLIES A 
REASON 


heard two pairs of ghoes’ 
talking to each other 


marked down from 
twenty dollars to sixteen 
while i have been marked 
down from twenty one 


make no. claims to. 


—From the Sun Hae, dha York Sun. 


conducted right in 


opy of average m nit 
ng camp in this country. these barracks five famili 
n one living-room apiece, all five families using the 
kitchen. This one thing alone is enough to make radic 


“even those who are fortunate enough not to have to ‘ocd 


- these barracks, and it is doing so every dayi ities 
; ip J. M. Hesten 


“The Misery of Boots” 


(GBVENTY New York organizations, tepiesenbaaet abt 
five thousand women, are combating the high cost of sh 
by buying on a cooperative plan. By purchasing in wholes 
quantities and selling at just enough profit to meet inciden 
expenses, they are saving from 20 to 30 per cent on the 
‘The business, which already amounts to $4 
a month, is being conducted at Huds 
Guild, New York City. A commit 
of eight volunteers supervises the bu 
from wholesale dealers. The shoe 
distributed at the guild once a wee | 
volunteer sales agents representing ¢ ee 
of the organizations engaged in the \ vt 
ture. ‘These organizations are lat 
mothers’ clubs run by a number” 
the United Neighborhood Houses 
churches in all parts of the city. 
the business was started a few mo 
ago, it was limited to boys’ and git 
shoes. Recently a line of women’s fo 
_ wear has been instituted, and it is. P 
able that there will soon be a men’s ¢ 
partment. Expenses are covered 
charging 10 per cent more than 
_ wholesale price. Waa 
This is the newest experiment. 
the cooperative line that the peopl 
New York have as yet und 
Hudson Guild, it will be remembere 
has for almost two years been operati 
a cooperative grocery store which r 
larly ~pays dividends to its custome 
This neighborhood house was also 
of the pioneers in the cooperative 
ment movement. Greenwich How 
another of the United Neighborhood Hones is tae un 
way a sean laundry. bee 


f /\.. arehy- 
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Personal Services 


-Settlement, Pittsburgh, nee of the Pershaal ‘gervite | 
partment ; are especially noteworthy, Recently ene wi 


‘ices of one kind or another rendered to individuals ands ‘to 
cles. Sending people to hospitals and homes, ‘securing n 


"getting prescriptions filled, answering medical and legal 


quiries, securing free legal and medical assistance ‘w: 
needed, serving in court, > making investigations for schools a 
other institutions, vocational guidance, issuing of birth’ 
ficates, advice to parents about their children, providing 1 
‘service of a notary public, are among the 10,598 | indi 
services rendered to people of the neighborhood ‘i in one 
These contacts with individuals are important not 
themselves, ‘but because they strengthen: every other | 
prise j in which the settlement i Is engaged, brineie to bear 1 


“needs of the neighborhood aid creating ie create 


me oak in Ss it ‘is : om ay, to 


HY do we. ‘not bee courses in fluid and public 
health for the boys and girls in all our country 
|” schools? Why have we not always had them? What 


e the programs?» 
have for some years a note ve injuries that have hap- 
: to people out in the open country, those that came 
“my own observation and those that others. reported to 
and have as far as possible noted the treatment employed. 
ae of these cases follow. I recently asked a class of forty 
intry boys and girls to fill out. ‘a questionnaire with cases 


they knew about, most of which se gusing the 
summer. Here are the totals: ui 


@ work, than which none is “more panorant, to. remain 


Number of infants who: had died. . HIG ALE Ute ce nee 26 
umber of infants who had been very sick............ 60 
ases of typhoid in their neighborhoods. iiamaee Re hare 15 

Cases of tuberculosis.......... Recor BSN atapO Inns, 6 26 


Cases of cancer......... Series Sati ese nae ota ee ll 
People who were injured tee Eis 4s a UENO gee 93 

‘a most cases of serious injury ‘either the wrong thing was 
or the most’ important thing was left undone. A little 
wledge of first aid would have saved much suffering and 
@iumber of lives. — 

4\:man while splitting Svein: cut the tehidoas on the 
'k of his hand with the axe. He did not bandage the place 
efully and kept using the hand and arm. He endeavored 


@ next day. By this time the tendons had contracted so 
ch that the doctor found it impossible to unite them. The 
in will carry a lame hand to his grave. 

Pwo boys were out hoeing one day when one ne thew cut 
: end of his big toe almost off with the hoe. He imme- 


e toe, his Gather lee Gace aan sugar. No 
‘ther attention was given the wound until after a day or 
when a mild case of blood poison set in which might 
‘ily have been tetanus instead. That boy believed with 
indreds of thousands of other people of the open country 


if by. any kind of means the first possible moment. 
Here is a good example of a large class of remedies in which 
| superstitious element plays a large’ part, a class much 
re in evidence in. former. years, but by no means extinct 
lay, for this happened but a few months ago. Two neigh- 
were out in an orchard one day when one of them was 
nn by. a rattlesnake. A hen and small chickens happened 
be near the scene. The friend of the suffering man caught 
ral of these tiny chicks, pulled them asunder and applied 
warm bleeding surfaces to the wound. - Under this treat- 
the man after considerable suffering recovered. 
bite the pieces of chicken applied to the wound ‘ 
cht 

| sorbed. I think it quite likely that my informer was some- 
iat confused in regard to the color of the flesh of the chicks 
they had been converted so suddenly into poultices. The 
on belief is that raw flesh always. turns green when ap- 
ed to a wound to suck out the poison. But whatever the 
lo ‘those particular chickens, the belief in the live chicken 
Sultice was greatly strengthened in that neighborhood. 

The following case Illustrates koa ae of information in 


‘ turned 


‘in our educational machinery continues to slip and allow | 


see a doctor that day, but failing, went to’ ‘his office again | 


‘it the best thing to do for a cut wound is to stop the bleed- 


It was. 


blue”, a change due to the poison which the flesh had. 


. “he 


the garden when he cut his toe with a piece of glass. H 


“result was what any doctor or nurse would fear. 
place ‘began to cause trouble. 


from nails, thorns, and splinters becoming troublesome under 


‘tor-man or doctor-woman who is considered a sort of super. 


some years ago when a boyhood playmate, a Negro lad, died 


‘burned sugar, varnish, warm flesh of a chicken—proyed 


the toe being tied up with an unsterilized rag; mashed nails” 


most elementary things relating to antisepsis and the causes 


that he went to the. house to apply a remedy. First he we 
the wound with cold water—the almost universal . first step 
among the uninformed. This did not avail. Rags were used 
to stanch the flow but without success. He secured soot fro 
the chimney ‘and. applied this which brought no better results. : 
Then he requested his frightened wife to burn some sugar 
and apply it to the cut. This required time, and when it was. 
ready he had grown decidedly weak from loss of blood. 
Finally a tight bandage was applied which, fortunately, was 
made tighter above the wound. ‘This gradually stopped. th 
flow. A doctor was sent for who discovered and tied th 
ends of a severed artery. 

le temember well the alarm and grief which I experienced 


of tetanus invited by neglect which grew out of the custom 
of | applying a few simple home remedies for all manner of 
ills, Dick was working in the cow stable shoveling manure for 


had cut toes and feet before and had experienced only a short 
season of inconvenience. He washed the toe with cold water 
after his custom, and after it stopped bleeding went on about 
his work without applying a bandage of any kind. The 
The 
All the simple remedies, at 
hand—sugar and turpentine, vinegar wash, tobacco juice, 
worthless. The toe grew worse and Dick at length went to 
bed. As a last resort a doctor was called who came in time 
to discover a well developed case of tetanus. After.a few 
days of intense suffering the poor fellow paid with his life 
for the ignorance and neglect. 

But why multiply examples? An entire volume might. ne 
produced out of the mature experience of almost any man — 
or woman reared in the open country. Everyone knows of — 
cut feet bound up with sugar and turpentine; lost toe-nails, 


treated with vinegar wash; skinned feet and hands anointed — 
with a piece of tallow—some use groundhog grease; wounds ; 


neglect; every manner of wound, some slight, some serious, 
treated in almost every conceivable fashion. Almost every- 
one knows of remedies which no intélligent doctor or nurse’ 
would allow for an instant, yet they are used by people who, — 
it seems, ought to know better. It is the result of stupidity’ 
in those ‘who have made our courses of study. The folk have 
never been taught anything different. The instruction they 
have has usually been handed down by ancient grannies who 
can often trace their medical ancestry back to the twiligh 
of the dark ages. 

Almost every neighborhood among the poor has its doc 


authority on home remedies, and this authority, oftenest < 
woman, is frequently consulted before the prescription of th 
trained doctor or nurse is administered. This helps to accoun 
for a thing that doctors very frequently find upon a second 
visit to see a patient—a failure to follow directions. 
‘The poor of the open country need a knowledge of the 


and prevention of common diseases. Ideas about the origin 
of common diseases are still abroad that are identical with 
those that obtained centuries ago. Remedies are still em 
ployed that would have done credit to a mountebank of i: ig 
Fourteenth Century. I knew a good woman who always ap- 
plied green leaves—mullein was the favorite—for rheu-_ 
matism. Another applied a poultice of fresh cow-dung for 


One : nee 
Vaccination mark 
clike this— 


oe most loathsome of all diseases 
[From photographs] 


AN ANTI-SMALLPOX VACCINATION POSTER 


esigned by Dr. C. St. Clair Drake for the Chicago Department 
of Health 


-" ; \ 
neuritis. Numerous mothers still give their babies ‘‘ sheep. 


” for colic and other ills. ‘This is obtained by dropping 
spoonful of sheep-dung into a cup of boiling water. Thou- 
ds of mothers still take their babies to the ‘‘ doctor-man’ 


have them cured of “thrash.” He takes them off to the 


arn, or out into the grove to apply the remedy, returning 
soon with the assurance that the child will be all right in a 
le while. Many of these mothers know what remedy he 
mploys, but a great many do not know that he merely urin- 
into: the~ baby’s mouth. 
hose of us who frequent the narrow lanes and_ hedge 
ows of the open countryside know that intelligent people by 
1¢ thousands still believe that malaria is contracted from 
mp night air, that “cat-gas” will cure colds, that worms 
a bound to form” in the intestines of a baby, that hot 
bn poultices applied to the feet will draw out fever, that 
the neck of a turpentine bottle applied to the place bitten by 
a ea Wi snake will draw out the poison, that a “ mad- 
* applied to the wound made by the teeth of a rabid 
aaa will cure rabies. Of course, not everyone believes 
: these things, but the many who do present a serious obstacle 
to the progress of scientific knowledge about the causes, pre- 
ion, and treatment of diseases and injuries. ‘The beliefs 


any of the people, especially the old folk, seem to be - 


. They are not responsible for these erroneous beliefs 
because they have had no other kind of teaching. ‘The peo- 
ple who could have provided. a different kind have somehow 

ot considered it worth while to do so. Thousands of the 
taught people cling to the word of the ancient granny, 
luing her opinions much beyond those of a Holt, a Flex- 


a Mayo, or any other medical authority. The ancient 


ne whom I have known and know are all honest peo- 
giving the best advice they know. They love people and 


esire to do whatever they can to help people; but of matters — 
ertaining to the newer treatment of diseases and accidents 


el are tha not informed. 
ae : 


ry ba ¢ t obti 
This was obseesed ‘ye av 
tonished the visitor was the very dirty. rag wrapped 


about the foot. This conversation took place. betwee 
‘itor and grandmother: 


“ How did she hurt her foot? ” 

“ She cut it with a axe splittin’ stovewood. te 
“What did you do for it? ”- 

“T'jes tied it up with a rag.” ig 
“Well, didn’t you put something on it to keep it fi 


ting sore?! 


“No, we believe the Lord will cure it up.” 

‘e Well, but aren’t you afraid of lockjaw or blood pois a 

“ No, the Lord always takes care of us, an’ he'll ¢ 
up all right. We don’t use no medicine; we jes trust 
Lord.” 


If she had divided her faith between the Lord aid 


of iodine it, would have made a much better combinat C 


The newer knowledge of diseases and remedies is 
its way into the remote parts of the open country very 
The child at the head-of- the hollow must suffer yet 
while before scientific treatment takes the place of th 
tional and superstitious administered by the ancient g 
Until this transformation comes thousands of unreached 
dren must suffer and die, martyrs of our national ni 
The public fe nurse and the local health officer m 
them. a 


_ Vaccination or Smallpox 
ON Oe accomplished so much fo 


in preventing smallpox that the present gener: 
almost forgotten the terrors of this disease. Health 
ties are warned of danger ahead unless vaccination 
completely carried out throughout the country than i t 
in many sections. The anti-vaccination campaign unde 
by certain organizations hangs like a black fringe on th 
of this cloud. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in ag 
statistical bulletin, reports an increase in the number 
pox cases. The number in Glasgow is steadily incre 
Manchester, Eng., has several cases. In New York city, 


eral steamers entering the harbor during the summer and. 


autumn have been quarantined because of smallpox or 
The United States Public Health Service has issue 
to its officers in European ports to vaccinate against S) 
all third-class passengers departing for the United Stat 
danger of smallpox imported from overseas and de 


_ from endemic centers within the United States where 


tice of vaccination has been exceedingly lax, will contii 
threaten this country. ‘The article stresses the need fo 
paign of publicity in favor of anti-smallpox vaccinati 
order that the American population may be protecte 


Clean-Up Song - 

of the 1920 Children’s Health Crusade 

h Tune—‘Marching Through Georgia” 

Bring the soap and water, boys, 
We'll have another scrub, 

For we always wash ourselves 
Before we eat our grub. 

Once a week and sometimes more 
We jump into a tub, 

For’ we are all Health Crusaders. 


CHORUS 
Hooray, Hooray, we’re clean as we can be, 
Hooray, Hooray, our teeth are shining, 
We are fighting for Good Health, 
We're out for Victory, 
We're coy and aut Health Crusader 


~H| SCHOOLING OF THE IMMIGRANT 
|Frank V. Thompson. Harper & Brothers. 
20; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 
is is the most reassuring book on the subject of immigrant 
tion that has yet appeared—not so much because of its data 
| arguments (though these are comprehensive) as because 
| revelation of the significant fact that an American can be 
eastructed by the serious consideration of facts and conditions. 
‘ajbook sets out to be a commentary upon the immigrant by 
merican, and ends as a commentary upon Americans by the 
grant. It begins with the assumption that the immigrant 
| American education. It ends with the realization that 
tican education needs the immigrant. It assumes at the 
that the immigrant is an alien and a foreigner in the midst 
‘organized and homogeneous America. It ends with a plea 
he preservation of democracy—not from the immigrant— 
2g rom the delusions of American provincialism and prejudice. 
le book is not a unit—much to its credit. This is partly due 
ie fact of composite authorship. But mostly it is due to the 
‘that Mr. Thompson’s own point of view undergoes expan- 
‘between the first chapter and the last. This is his own 
ent, a most refreshing confession of reality. In the first 
a@ier he assumes that the American public school is still an 
uate instrument for, let us say, teaching English to foreign- 
PBue as he canvasses -his subject he reaches the conclusion 
junless “ Americanization” is to mean some such dull and 
process as teaching these ~ vigorous adult foreigners the 
idities of conventional civics, the school must be made over, 
l its essential characteristics—its aims, its administration, 
arricula, its tests and its motivations. And as he comes to 
W@writing of his last chapter he reaches the conclusion that 
‘ Aiericanization”’ means re-making ourselves and our institu- 
, including the schools, quite as much as it means the re- 
Ang of the immigrant. 
an example of the expansion of understanding of our prob- 
in relation to the problems of other people this book should 
“Sead by every American. As a foreshadowing of necessary 
istructions in all our education, it-should be read by every 
ho will be in any way responsible for the future of Ameri- 
education. “ The difficulties before us should not deter us. 
| chief business of a democracy is the making of citizens. 


408 pp. Price 


idate for education for citizenship. We make the mistake 
iinking that the problem of citizenship for the foreign born 
isentially different from that of the native born, whereas the 
are. fundamentally the same.” - 
ais is the first volume in the Americanization Studies—an 
giry” financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
ed out under the direction of Allen T. Burns. 

ee K. Harr. 
/QERICANS BY ‘ADOPTION | 
y. Joseph Husband. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
tice $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.70. 


successful Germanizer would, one feels sure, extol the 
ie of obedience and conformity to the unwritten law of 
it; a successful Anglicizer would sing the praises of individual 
ative and conformity to ‘conscience. The Americanizer 
weld dwell on equality—both of opportunity and of status ; 
n@vould show the foreigner that happiness in this land is the 
@mpense of those who do not seek singular achievement, hold 
singular opinions, have no singular purposes, but of their 
choice ‘subject their will to that of the majority. To further 
i educational aim, he would ask the newcomer to emulate 
f no special distinction; to read the biographies of John 
, the grocer, Tony Marino, the baker, and Hans Braun, 
ewer. By presenting the lives of Louis Agassiz, Stephen 
d, John Ericsson, Carl Schurz, Theodore Thomas, 
Ww Carnegie, James J. Hill, Augustus Saint-Gaudens and 
A. Riis, | as models to the foreign-born, Mr. Husband and 
Wwriter of the preface, W. A. Neilson, really miss the mark 
4) have many authors and ‘publishers before them. 

he book Bi based on pure tee so far, as America i is con- 


153 PP. 


§ task is never done but always in process; each child is a’ 


ns conferring the freedom of the nation on foreigners, there are. ‘ 

“Americans by adoption.” Probably none of the subjects — 
a ese the homes of their fathers to become citizens of a strange 
land.” With several of them, we know that American citizen- 
ship was a convenience after a considerable period of residence © 
rather than an original purpose of emigration; and the residence 
itself the result of various circumstances far removed from — 
deliberate choice on political or ethical grounds. It is not true 
that in America “to count among their fellows for what they 
are worth” is for men a “ desire more persistent than love, more 
universal than the thirst for wealth or power, more fundamental 
than the demand for pleasure.” The mixture of motives in daily | 
life is probably not so different from that of Europeans; the | 
desire for recognition certainly is not the principal ingredient in. 
it. It is not true of Carnegie or Riis or Girard—nor probably 
of the other subjects chosen—that “what each of these men 
was really after .... was the chance to do the biggest job of 
which he was capable.” ‘These men, rather, were so immersed 
in their job that they neither measured nor even considered its — 
smallness or bigness. 


It is a sign of the times that all the men portrayed in this i 
book are not men who accumulated great wealth; but to describe 
a man like Carl Schurz or like Saint Gaudens as looking for 
“his big chance” and “the biggest job of which he is capable” 
is utter nonsense. Mr. Husband’s portraiture is rather in 
keeping with the ideas propounded by Mr. Neilson in the — 
preface; He heroes are made to look like “ " Efficiency Edgar.” 


STANDARDS OF LIVING eee 
A compilation of budgetary studies. Revised Edition. Bureau 
of Applied Economics, Washington, D. C. 156 pp. Price, 
$2.50 paper; $3.00 cloth; by mail of the Survey, $2.65 paper; 
$3.15 cloth. 


BUDGETS OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS OF KEN- 
SINGTON, PHILADELPHIA 
By Esther Louise Little and William Joseph Henry Cotton. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 273 pp. Paper. Free on 
application. 


The family case-worker facing the task of keeping family 
budgets adjusted to a fluctuating cost of living, troubled on the _ 
one hand by the fear that his standards may not be adequate and 
on the other by the necessity of explaining a budget higher, per- 
chance, than some prevailing rate of wage, will find the compila- 
tion of budget studies of the Bureau of Applied Economics ex- — 
ceedingly timely. Though they cover a wide range in time and — 
geographical area, from 1906 to 1920 and from Massachusetts 
to Oregon, they yet show enough uniformity to give him con- 
fidence in adapting them to his own needs. 


Budgetary studies, as the preface points out, have two distinct 
phases. ‘Ihe first is the determination of the standards and 
quantities of things necessary to maintain a family at a certain — 
level of living. The second is to ascertain the cost of the items 
arrived at as necessary for the purpose mentioned. The deter- — 
mination of the quantity budget i is the more important and also 
the more difficult. The pricing of the quantity budget is a mere 
mechanical matter involving nothing more than careful field 
work,” ‘These standards are'set forth in detail and from various — 
points of view. The layman is grateful that the food standards — 
are expressed in pounds rather than calories and wishes that the 
coal standards were equally definite—that there could be some 
ratio between pounds of coal and cubic feet to be heated. On 
this subject most of the budgets are vague, giving a price stand- 
ard rather than a quantity one. As is to be expected, the widest. 
variation in standards is found in the miscellaneous items—that — 
margin above food, shelter and clothing which makes the differ- 
ence between living and existence. ‘T'wo of these state that th 
mother of three children should be allowed assistance with th 
family laundry work and scrubbing amounting to one day a 
week. One wonders where such assistance would come from. : 
Would the community be organized like that one where we are _ 
told the inhabitants earned a livelihood by taking in each other’s 
washing? The typical family of father, mother and three children ‘ 


r r Philip Gibbs 
aes What does the greatest war bhitespondent chil of us? He came, 
he saw—and was conquered. In this delightful volume he tells 

_ why he believes we of America are the modern “people of destiny,” 
_ marked to carry out the high designs of fate. 
clusions of one of the keenest minds in Europe today, and being 
Gibbs’, they are written with rare charm. — Frontispiece. 


IN BERKSHIRE FIELDS 
, Walter Prichard Eaton 


A gift book of unusual charm for nature lovers. Sensitive prose 
and sympathetic illustrations tell a story of ramblings through the 
Berkshires so vividly that the reader feels himself tramping with 

- author and artist, seeing the things they see and sharing their enthu- 
- siasm. “If Thoreau could revisit the earth in a search for a com- 
“panionable soul, he would linger long in any cabin that Housed 


. i yeecrt riebard Eaton.’—N. Y. Tribune. 


This account of London | in transition is equally fascinating ‘hotel 
© you knew it as it was before the war or not; for in these pages you 

see through the eyes of the keen, sympathetic American the new 

London growing out of the old. 

“Delightful reading. The countless Americans to whom London 

means far more than Paris will read and enjoy it.” —Literary Digest. 


$2.00 


By Sir Philip Gibbs 
: If you have not already read this book in which Gibbs tells what the 
. censor forbade him to tell during the war, you have ahead of you 


what many critics call ‘‘the greatest book the war has produced.” 
It is the largest selling non-fiction title in America, and the book 


“most in demand at public libraries. “Great literature and history.” 


ea —Cecil Roberts in the New ite ai Frontispiece. $3.00 


By Mark Twain 


On November 30th the anniversary of Mark Twain's birth was com- 

_ memiorated by special exercises in every public school and college 

~ in New York City. Here is a new edition of one of his favorite 

works, the greatest of all boys’ stories, with illustrations by 

Worth Brehm and jacket, cover insert and frontispiece in full 
colors. The very thing for a gift to any boy or girl. 


. ; er Illustrated. $2.50 
.\BOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK 


troduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


This famous collection of fairy stories of the good, old-time, proven’ 
sort has been compiled from the folk-lore of many countries and - 
includes stories which form a part of the literary heritage of chil- 


dren the world over. They are here illustrated with pictures in 


full color by Edward G, McCandlish that add just the right 
touch. ‘ Illustrated. $2.50 


Here are the con- | 
$563 to $948. 


$2.00 is the prominence they give to the items of insurance and sa 


Illustrated. $3.50 


try to 
ot unusual family 


nto terms of the u al 
Will it stand ‘the strain? 


or seven children. 


————— 


‘The PMcusington budget study is one of those briefly 


- marized in Standards of Living. Covering a portion off 


years 1913 and 1914, it is chiefly valuable as a study of stand 
and for a comparison of pre-war ‘standards with those of 
present day. Such a comparison is given in the appendix, s 


‘ing an increase for the family budget from $1,071 per year 


$1,723, and for the woman worker without dependents fr 
One special point of interest in these stan 


“Previously writers on workingmen’s budgets have dealt 
length with such items as afford shelter and clothing, which 
to do with the immediate needs of a family; the items, ho 
which have to do with future needs—namely, insurance an 


ings, have received far from adequate attention, The que: 


of making provision for the continuation of the family i i 
in part at least, in event of the wage ‘earners death, is be 
by the present investigators to be quite as important as th 


‘supplying food, shelter and~clothing needed in the immedi 


present.” ‘The plan-advocated is the investment of $100 annu 4 


in a long-time endowment policy. Equally interesting is the § 
of tables showing the bi-weekly wages of workers in the 


for the period of a year. ‘The fluctuations. are startling ¢ 
show the necessity of striking an average wage as a basi 


‘budget making, rather than multiplying a week’s earnings 
fifty-two. 


CAROLINE. BHP Eos 


EATING TO LIVE LONG 


By William Henry Porter, M.D. The ene & Lis 
243 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 


The ideal diet as described by Dr. Porter is as follows 

For breakfast—two eggs, eight ounces of milk, two oun 
whole wheat bread and butter. 

For the mid-day meal—from one-quarter to oneal 
of beefsteak, eight ounces of milk, three ounces of whole 
bread and butter. if 

For the night meal—from one-quarter to one-batt pou 
beefsteak, eight ounces of milk, two ounces of whole 
bread and butter. 

At bedtime—eight ounces of milk, A limited amount 
tain vegetables i is allowed at a meal provided there is a red 
in the quantity of meat or milk. All fruits are to be avoi 
and also all soups, all cereals and breakfast foods, nuts 


“many vegetables, especially potatoes. 


The book is a curious combination of material evidently 


‘pared for use of the physician in prescribing diets for patie 
other material which aims to present physiological facts i in Pay 


lar form, and a mass of material which ‘is largely a 


tirade against the dependence on any other food than me 


main source of, nutriment. For social and economic reaso 
well as for health reasons, it is being recommended that 
be used in far smaller quantity than that suggested by Dr. P 
and it would seem unfortunate that a book with such a po 
title and with the name of a physician of recognized aut 
should be quite so much in divergence with the standard 

monly accepted as desirable for the maintenance of adeg 
nutrition. EMMA A. WINsL( 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NURSING 


_ By Lavinia L. Dock, in collaboration with Isabel M. Ste 
G.-P. Putnam’s Sons. 392 PP. Price, $3. 50; by x mail of 
- Survey, $3.75. 


This new history of nursing ganplies a frag of the indivi 


nurse for a handy, authoritative reference book on this imp 
subject. In addition’ to filling this need of the individual 1 


it is doubtless destined to become also the standard text 


schools of nursing - and well deserves the place it w 


- While the present work is a condensation of the four y 


History of Nursing by Dock and Nutting it omits none | 
important events of nursing history. For those intere ed 


deeper study of the subject, adequate references a 


the close of each chapter.” i | 
Leah ie on page fe ) 


lendar_ ich. wi please the friends who 
are » fond of readin it has quotations from 
ture ee every ee in 


ge de responsibilities 
ight to vote, Mrs. 
presenting, without 
ity for citizenship as 
ae a 00; Cloth, 


A WOMAN'S POINT OF VIEW 
BY HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH 


“en Woman’s Point of. View’ is informed with so. 


strong a conviction and so keen an ‘intelligence that 
‘it is likely | to make its way even against the common 


fark ce $1. waite 
pie New York Tribune. 


“New ‘Death a 


rochure by the 


“message urging ~ 


ft homes beautiful places 
e | eace ‘ott Chris mas will hikes oa icon aan 


aN Fa ‘ine Uadering 
d strong omradeship of ok life. 


co Dl te ‘without a birthday 
one—a plump little 
decorated in silver. 

or a poem for each 

ee $1.25. 


TAMA 
_BY FLORENCE WELLS 


agually, written from day to day in a mission 
school in Japan. The love story with its hin: 
ofa photograph wedding is peculiarly win- 
some and no one will fail to be entertained by 
the “ pidgin ” English. Price, $1.00. 


ICE BREAKERS 
BY EDNA GEISTER 


a No library is complete without a copy of this 

famous funmaking, playplanning little book — 
which holds the key to the success of every _ 
if conceivable kind of party. Price, $1.35. . 


MADAME FRANCE 
BY R. LOUISE FITCH: 


O win the war. Mrs. Fitch has told: us the 
tory of the equally heroic work done Pe 
tench women. Price, $1.50. 


- SLAVIC PEOPLES 


is COMPILED BY MARGARET SWAIN PRATT | 
a ‘This book gives accurate studies of Slavic life 
and costumes in all their wealth -of detail. 

Price, $3.00. — 


CHEERO 
Wind sb'é ANNIE MARION MacLEAN, Ph.D. 
Warranted to cure that dread disease—a warped 


‘sense of humor! A book for the invalid or con- — 


_valescent. To laugh at one’s ills or struggles for 
. health is to leap ahead on the road to recovery. : 
/ Price, $1.25. 


COURAGE 
BY JEANETTE MARKS 
A working philosophy of life full of cheer nat 
inspiration; not dull or preachy, but a happy, — 
vigorous little volume worth its weight in 
old. « Price, $x. 50. i 


| Books Make : the Best Gifts 


THE DORRANCE BOOK SHELF 
\ THE POCKET CHESTERFIELD “4, °Shrus” 
| THE TRADE SECRETS OF THE 400—POSTPAID, $1.35 


BROKEN SHACKLES go; pest BOOK” 


| A NOVEL by JOHN GORDON. POSTPAID $1.90 
_  DORRANCE & CO., 308-10 Walnut St., Phila. 


THE STORY OF THE MOTION 
PICTURE 
65 B. C. to 1920 A. D. 
' BY BEN J. LUBSCHEZ 


-“ After reading this little book any movie fan will feel that 
’ | the subject has few mysteries to him.”—N, Y. Evening Tele- 
Het gram, Ost, 2, 1920. 

Price $1.00, postpaid. 


i 64 a VIII pp. 5”. x 7%4”—Handsomely bound in Boards. 
REELAND PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
727 7th Ave., New York City 


(WHAT S ON THE WORKER'S 
: MIND? 


BY WHITING WILLIAMS 


_.. Whiting Williams was the organizer of the Cleveland Welfare 

_ Federation. Later he was vice-president and personnel director 
of a steel company. From the background of such unusual ex- 
"perience he donned overalls, went to work as a day laborer 
‘and. came through with tough muscles and a real contribution 
to’ our knowledge of what workingmen think and feel. 


Illustrated, $2.50, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street,’ New York 


_ “WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA” 
BY GEORGE LANSBURY 


| The most interesting book on the Russian situation 

| that has been published in recent months. It tells 
of facts and conditions that Bertrand Russell, H. G. 
Wells and others either failed to see or didn’t want 
to see. $1.50; postage, 10 cents extra. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 102 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN AN 
AMERICAN CITY — 


ia Summary of the Findings of the Springfield Survey 
BY SHELBY M. HARRISON 


‘ ntae volume by the Directer of the Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits , of the Russell Sage Foundation, summarizes the 
dividual reports of the Springfield Survey, heretofore pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, on the following subjects: Public 

Pi eeneoiee Care of Mental Defectives, the Insane and Alcoholics; 
the Charities; 
and the Correctional System. 


439 pages, illustrated. Price $2.50 net. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York City 


A WORD WITH OUR BOOK- 
BUYERS 


be he announcements of leading publishers in these 
pages will help you solve some Christmas gift prob- 


The Survey’s Mail Order Book Service provides for 
PrP and safe delivery of Gift Books. 


THE SURVEY 


2 Bast 19th Street New York ats 


City and County Administration; Public Health | 


se a ae : 


- By: Roy M. Cushman. 


‘ gestions are very much to the point, however. 


‘spiritual side of the student. 


las eoaw ing the FRIES or trend of the profession. AY 


able addition to all former works of the kind is found in Appe 
dix I, under the subject: Historical Outlines Showing Relz 
of Nursing History to World History. ‘The outline gives 


parallel columns the important historical events of the vario 


centuries and the place held by science and medicine, by nursi 
and by hospitals during each epoch. 

The volume closes with the Oath of Hippocrates and 4 - 
adaptation of this oath known as the Florence Nightingale pledg 
Matitpa L,‘ JOHNSON.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
By Ben J. Lubschez. Reeland Publishing Co. 64 pp.  Illu 


-trated. Price $1.00; by mail of the SurvEy $1.10, 


The high tide of store shows of motion pictures was. abo} 
1910; their seating capacity was rarely more than three hundre 
and the price of admission rarely more than ten cents. | 
growth of the motion picture industry in the intervening de 
—even if its claim to being the fifth largest of our nati 
industries cannot, perhaps, be _maintained—is not easily explaine 
by any parallel developaent of other forms of recreation. Ye 
this ultra-modern form of art, as Mr. Lubschez interestir gl 
shows, has had a long history ofexperiment and perfectior 
Incidentally he lays bare a serious blot on our whole metho 
of exploiting talent in his account of the way in which the moder 


-motion picture process and apparatus has become associated wit 


the name of Edison. On the other hand, the public does not y 
sufficiently realize how much in the extension of the mot 
picture beyond the realms of other descriptive arts it owes t 


_the genius of David W. Griffith. ‘This little study is it resem 


also as proof of the fallibility of prophecy where the taste | 
desires. of the consuming public are concerned—which notwith 
standing, the author himself makes some sweeping predict ni 
concerning the motion picture’s future importance. 


HARVEY HUMPHREY BAKER—Upbuilder of the ie 
ourt 

Judes. Baker Foundation, Boston 
153 pp. Limited free distribution. 


This memorial volume on the first idence of ihe ‘Boston 
Juvenile Court is introductory to a contemplated series of 
publications by the Judge Baker Foundation, most of which wil 
be scientific studies by Dr. William Healy, Dr. Augusta - 
Bronner and other members of its staff. In addition to ‘Mr d 
Cushman’s character sketch, it contains a reprint of Judge Baker's 
‘extensive report on the first five years of the court, written if 
IgI1, comparative statistics for these and the second five years 
an article by Judge Baker on juvenile court procedure, reprintet 
from the Survey for eerie 5, 1910, and a sketch of the work 


of the foundation. of 


Mr. Cushman brings out some of the peck leanings 
methods of the late judge which explain his success and mak 
inspiring and suggestive reading even in these days when the 
qualities which he introduced into juvenile court procedure have 
become more general. Among these we note his s coee 
regard for the parents’ part in any given ‘situation, is “ quite 
extraordinary habit of self scrutiny’”’, his persistent habit of 
operation with others. His deep understanding of human 
nature was coupled with a charming sense of humor, Bo 


NEIGHBORING NEW AMERICANS 


By Mary Clark Barnes. Fleming H. Revell, Co. 68 PP 
Price $0.75; by mail of the Survey $0.85. 


As an experienced Americanization worker, especially amon 
women, Mrs. Barnes speaks with authority; but her present boo 
is too sketchy to be of much practical value. Some of her su 
The one, 
instance, which deplores. the teaching of an English voca I 
to foreigners that is often too strictly limited to terms connecte 
with such material things as work, wages, food, shelter and cloth- 
ing, which hinders the teacher in an effort to come close to th 
Americanization teachers will d 
well to note the author’s choice of text books and what, gener: 
she has to say concerning the approach to the newcomer. 
book ¢ contains a useful Bei sh ly of material for a s 


hibition is this: People do not abandon a two-year-old child 
ind leave that child to bring itself up, rather they keep at the 
bhild at least till he is twenty-one. It is the same with a new 


| 1. For years to come we must make a point of electing dry 
pongressmen, who go to Washington pledged ‘to vote against any 
thange in the Volstead Enforcement Act that would allow the 
)>ale of wine and beer. In the first place, men do get drunk on 
)wine and beer; in the second place boys get the taste from wine 
and beer; in a third place once you reopen the saloon, how are 
fo to see to it that nothing stronger is sold than beer and wine? 
|William Howard Taft said that beer saloons were impossible 
merely on the ground of being unenforceable police measures. 
It is the fact that the only solution of the saloon is no saloon. 
But no saloon means dry congressmen year after year, till prohibi- 
ion has become a habit of mind in the American people, and 
‘that means that you must take the trouble year after year to 
‘see that your vote goes only to a man or woman who is pledged 
ito vote dry. What we necd is a dry brigade of officials all along 
he line, from the President down to the police. 


2. To insure dry votes for the next twenty years, bringing 
| dry men all along the line, you must come down to the eternal 


‘bother and backbone of all good causes, ways and means. You. 


|must give money constantly to support a state anti-saloon league 


‘that shall systematically organize a strong public sentiment in 


favor of a firm and impartial enforcement of the prohibition law. 
‘People do not realize that sentiment alone does little, that it has 
‘to be gathered up and organized if it is to show results. This 
| is why it is so absolutely necessary to go on supporting liberally 
ur temperance societies and the Anti-Saloon League. — 
_ 3. Another thing that must be done and done at once is to 
) effect the passage in all states of the Union of a state enforce- 
‘ment act in harmony with the federal law, for-until this is done, 
e state officials, police, etc., are under one law and the federal 
officials under another. The result is confusion, not conducive 
‘to good enforcement. This year should see in every state a dry 
‘enforcement law passed; one that conforms with the federal law. 


4. Lastly, there is need everywhere for alcohol education, 
ringing to the new. generation, the ones that must do the final 
bringing up of the Eighteenth Amendment, the health value and 
the economic value of prohibition. In the fifties we had in some 
‘sections of the country prohibition-laws pretty well enforced, 
and a rapidly rising prohibition movement. The Civil War de- 
pleted the ranks of the prohibition workers, and the youth who 
came back after the war never having known license allowed the 
‘saloon to come back, a good deal because no proper education 
against alcohol was kept up during the years when the slavery 
question sidetracked all others. It is absolutely necessary to 
oster the temperance movement among the young people of the 
country. To me there is no better investment of money than 
that given to the Intercollegiate Prohibition Society making 
| propaganda‘as it does among the college boys of the country. 

_ Again, we need alcohol education in the industrial states where 
e have great unassimilated populations, not yet convinced of the 
alue of prohibition. _ . 

In Massachusetts, a referendum vote was taken last November 


| UPTON SINCLAIR 
WaT. Writes an entire page each week in the 
APPEAL TO REASON 
_-—s—s—s«GGirard, Kaansass 
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Books 
Books Make the Best Gifts 


RELATIVITY 
BY ALBERT EINSTEIN 


This is Einstein’s own explanation of his epoch- 


making discovery. It is written with clearness and 


simplicity and can be understood by the general |¥% 
reader. With five diagrams and a portrait of the }: 


author. Price, $2.00. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY h 


MIND-ENERGY 
BY HENRI BERGSON, 


Author of “Creative Evolution,’ etc. 


A discussion of the subconscious mind and the | 
ascendancy of soul over matter. Perhaps the most | 
important philosophical volume of the year. Price, 


$2.50. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


GAMES FOR BOYS 
BY G. SHERMAN RIPLEY, 


Scout Executive. 


Supplies. the long felt need for a book to cover satis- | 
factorily the boy field. It includes camping material | 
as well as physical work and sports. Profusely illus- |. 


trated. Price, $1.90. 


HENRY.HOLT AND COMPANY 


TOLSTOYI’S WORKS 


New Pocket Edition on bible paper, large type. | 
Translated by N. H. Dole, Aline Delano, and others. 


With introductions, photogravure frontispieces, and 
two-color title pages. A satisfying edition, 


15 vols. Flexible cloth, per set, net $30.00 
15 vols. Limp leather, per set, net $52.50 


NEW YORK 


uke 
AN INVALUABLE AID TO 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 

A SELECTED LIST of BOOKS for CHILDREN 


Cumulative list from 1909-1920, Classification ac- b| 


cording to age. Short description with each title. |g] 


50c—postage 5c extra. 
FEDERATION FOR CHILD STUDY 
2 West 64th Street 


An‘Acceptable Gift for Any Parent 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
By SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 


Author of “Your Child To-day and To-morrow,” etc. - 


A study of the nature of the child in a series of short discus- 


sions of various concrete problems—Selfishness and Sacrifice 


—Character as Habit—Responding to the Environment, 


Principles of Punishment, etc, Price $1.10—Postage 6c extra, 


FEDERATION FOR CHILD STUDY 
2 West 64th Street 


ones 
Y 38 
b 
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ar 


ot ‘reopen th 
bare to ‘he sald, “Ou of our fourteer es voted no, 
: he three counties 


here we have lars, foreign’ population: 


was dry, almost all the towns voted dry, but ‘Boston, Fall River, | 


New Bedford, Holyoke, Springfield, etc., “gave such a heavy wet 
majority that they overcame the wide dey areas. In short, the 
assimilated stock of Massachusetts showed itself dry. The 
_woman’s vote was evidently dry, but the newcomers were, on 
the whole, still unconvinced of the benefits of prohibition. 
As an aid to prohibition, I should like to see the Smith-Towner 
bill go through with its big grant for Americanization and the 
wiping out of illiteracy. 
Capper bill go through, with its grant for state aid for universal 
physical education making for a ve fine and fit citizenry.” Both 
i vhs help prohibition. 

Summary: Don’t desert the Eighteenth Amendment at the 
age of two years; bring it up like any other child ; teach the 
youth of the land to bring it up. Don’t expect it to be a com- 
plete product till it comes to years of maturity. Already it is 

avery promising child. If you do your part, it should be a mar- 
velous health and economic asset to the nation when it comes of 
age,’ 

Tell everything good you know about the workings of the law, 
as does the excellent secretary of the Boston Associated Charities, 

and don’t believe every wild statement you hear against prohibi- 
tion. One of the saddest things in life to me is that the great 
causes like prohibition, or the League of Nations, have to pass 
through politics to become laws, and during that process they 

e judged not on their merits, but simply on their power to get 
‘votes for the party. This brings great injustice to°‘many causes 
_and_ slows up progress. Prohibition for many years will have to 
é in politics, as the men who must enforce it will have to be 

elected by popular vote. ‘This will bring much injust criticism, 
jut in the end truth does out. Your number on Prohibition and 
Prosperity was the truth coming out and it can’t fail to do a 
orld of good to a noble cause. , 1 think the country owes a 
reat debt of gratitude to the SURVEY. I certainly want to ex- 
ess my ae 
Evizaneru TILTON. 
Chairman, Beinn Health Education Committee. 


0 THE Enpiror: In the letter which prompted the Grand 
a ids investigation, Justice Brandeis asked to have exhibited 
results of “a year of freedom from what have been regarded 
the main causes of misery, unemployment, low wages and 
vk,” Mr. Lane and Mr. Lasker tell us what changes have 
wrought by continuous employment of the searkine popu- 

n at high pay, but cannot tell us about the effects of elimi- 
ng drink. Drink has not been eliminated in Grand Rapids, 
n any other place in this country under prohibition, There 

: iome-brewing in Grand Rapids and wine-making at home; 
“bootlegger” is active and shares in the general prosperity, 
the “moonshiner”, distinctly a newcomer north of Mason’s 

and Dixon’s line, is in evidende. We must conclude that Grand 
apids gets about as much drink as it cares for, albeit, poe 
‘little inconveniently and expensively. 
ed this home manufacture of intoxicants is on the baale bie 


el generally, Grand Rapids has simply the’drink problem in a 


new ‘form. Hop dealers estimate the output of home breweries 
ng a year at 10,000,000 barrels of beer, averaging double the 
trength formerly turned out by the commercial breweries. The 


ey ‘growers of California’ alone have sold in a single year ° 


nough wine grapes and grape concentrates to make over 20 ,000,- 
gallons of wine, much of which we know is fortified to a 
ich greater strength than the commercial article. Consider 
se facts in’ connection with the vast quantities of alcoholic 


ks made from home-grown fruits, berries and apples, to say 


hing of the spirituous liquors made in small quantities in house- 

ds, and we see we have the beginnings of the very conditions 

ich made the Scandinavian countries and the north of France 
‘time notorious for drunkenness and kindred ills. 

e saloon is gone in Grand Rapids. As a free critic of 

nstitution, as it was, I would be far from denying that 

ts would follow its elimination. 


its friends, who saw that an establishment which was 
—and almost solely—a drink shop, whose largest and 


I should also like to see the Fess- - 


It was under heavy | 
t before the prohibition era, not only by its enemies, but” 


ofits came from | ‘the: dangerously strong ee and 


Lo 
y ohes ‘new brooin: often 
t goes to pieces soon. But it would appea 
reduction in crime reported of Besuhiuidats first year in 
Rapids ‘is not permanent. Observe the statistics for the 
“dry” year and note how things are swinging back to 
tion of normalcy. Obviously, we are not yet ready in t 
try to hang the “To Let” sign upon our part of Hell, t 
“ Billy.” Sunday to the contrary notwithstanding. NOTE 
After all, though, the question is not what conditio 
in a given city, after two years of decreed but ineffective 
tion. We must ask ourselves very soberly and earnestly 
believe that the present system is the one that will reall 
a problem old as humanity. We must put it up to 
sciences whether the benefits claimed of or even concede 
hibition weigh heavier in the balance than the turning of 
—yes, tens of millions—of former law-abiding citizens i 
lators of what the supreme court says is the law of th 
than the hypocrisies universally - ‘practiced; than the oppo 
for sudden and easy wealth held out to the unscrupulo 
finally than the vast debauchment and corruption of 
service. What shall we expect of the coming generation 


in this atmosphere, even if peradventure as the pro! 


predict it will eschew drink? Are we satisfied that we ha 
vised the real constructive way to end the liquor evil t 


have discovered the real road to temperance? 


Grand Rapids is prosperous—or was—for perchance 
time she is experiencing: something of the slump th 
other communities; and her saloons are gone—gone 
evils that undoubtedly characterized. them, gone also Ww 
real social functions which they performed. Nobody wa 
back again in the old guise, but as I contemplate their 
T am irresistibly reminded of the New Testament story 

‘When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man he | 
Niieough dry places seeking rest and findeth none. 
saith, I will return unto my house from whence I came 

‘and when he is come he findeth it swept and garnished 

goeth he and taketh with himself seven other spirits mor 

than himself, and they enter in and dwell therein, and he 


state of that man is worse than the. first. 
” 


Isn’t that phrase about “dry places’ significant: at th 
ee Hucw Beis 


United States-Brewers’ Association. 


TX view of the criticism of the Federal War Rist! I 
Bureau, the appointment of Dr. Haven Emerson as as 
director in charge of medical advice in the Bureau is reass 


The appointment marks a new departure. » Until recently 
United States Public Health Service had charge of all” 
Bureau’s medical work. With Dr. nas ante 's appointme 


; het just 
pleted the Cleveland Hospital ‘aha Health Sieh of 3 


month. 


ASTER twenty years of: Sibmeerine 3 ‘in educa al 
slozigal Phosparaphy, | Dewi Ww. Hine well 


labor’ in tenements to. The Child’s Banden 


‘(last year) and from Ellis Island to. oe 


aecired a more merc recognition of his contribut 


some fap the most. fe oe tinci 


bringing out reproductions and 


‘ trial worker to himself ha to 


Roney 


